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“CALVIN IsTIC VIEWS OF MORAL PHILOS- 
OPHY. 
[From Dr. Dewey’s Controversial Discourses. ] 


‘Conscience is not only a judgment, but it is 
a feeling. It is the same soul acting, with 
greater or less enetgy upon moral objects. The 
difference between conscience (as that word is 
commonly used) and moral feeling, is a differ- 
ence, notin kind butin degree. It may bea 
cold apprebation; it may be a warm emotion ; 
but still it is the same thing. We perceive the 
difference between right and wrong. We feel 
the difference between right and wrong. Here 
is the e thing. We feel this more or less 
strongly. Here is all the difference. When we 
witness a simple act of justice, as the paying of 
a debt, we simply approve it. When we witness 
an act of great, generous, and even self-denying 
benevolence, we warmly approve it. In both 


of threatening, wrath and weet It has been 
said, we know, with an air of much self-com- 

lacency, that our anti-Calvinistic system, that 
Uaitaniartonn, in other words, is essentially a 
shallow, superficial system even for the intel- 
lect ; that it is a system, altogether unfavorable 
to a generous and thorough improvement; that 
genius encompassed by that system, walks in 
fetters. But what, we should like to ask, has 
Calvinism done, that its defenders should be en- 
titled to adopt this tone of contempt for his ad- 
versaries' Weask not, what Calvinists have 
done. For, allowing individuals among them 
all deserved credit for genius and accomplish- 
ments, it is very remarkable, that in the exer- 
tion of their powers in the chosen departments of 
genius, they have proved traitors to their sys- 
tem! That is to say, the tone of religious 
thought and sentiment introduced into such 
works has never been that of Calvinism. We 
ask, then, What has Calvinism done? What 
literature has ever breathed its spirit, or ever 
will? What Poem has it written—but Pollock’s 
“Course of Time!’? What philosophy—but 
Dr. Wardlaw’s! Into what meditations of ge- 
nius or reveries of imagination, but those of John 
Bunyan, has it ever breathed its soul? 

We say not this reproachfully, but in self de- 
fence. But we do say, that asystem, which 
has appeared in any recognized delineations of 
the true and beautiful; which never comes into 
that department even with those who profess to 
hold it in theory ; which dwells not with men in 
their happy hours, by their firesides, and among 
their children ; which wears no form of beauty 
that ever art or imagination devised, but hangs, 
rather, as a dark and antiquated hatchment on 


cases, it is, in its nature, the same action of the@,),. wall, the emblem of life passed away ; and 
, 


soul, put forth with greater or less energy. 

But, it may be said, are not conscience and 
feeling often directly opposed to each other? 
May not the conscience be right when the feel- 
ing is wrong? Is not this especially the case in 
envy’ A man approves, it will be said, the ex- 
cellence he hates; his conscience perceives a 
virtue, to, which his heart is opposed. Un- 
doubtedly the feeling of conscience may be over- 
borne by other feelings; but this does not prove 
it to be any the less a feeling, and, so far as it 
goes, a right feeling. ‘There is no difficulty here. 
It is just as filial affection may be overborne by 
the love of worldly pleasure, or evil company. 
All we say, in this case, is, that the filial affec- 
tion is the weaker feeling. And, if this feeling 
should strengthen and gain the predominance, 
we should not sy, that it was changed in its 
nature, but only, that it was increased in power. 
And so the weak conscience, when it becomes a 
strong principle, wher it becomes the habitual 
love of God and good beings, is yet the same 
conscience increased in vigor. It has passed 
through a change, not of nature but of degree. 
It is the same single, solema homage of human 
nature to what is right and good. 

And let me add, that the perception of moral | 
rectitude needs to be something thus simple, | 
clear, and unquestionable. It must not be de- 
pendent on any abstruse reasoning. It must not 
depend on this or that man’s peculiar theory. It 
must not require that men should ascend into 
heaven, or go beyond the sea, to find it out. It 
must not leave any one cause to inquire anxious- 
ly, ‘‘wherewith he shall come before the Lord.’’ 
It is too essential a matter, it is too vital an in- 
terest, to be the subject of any reasonable doubt 
as to what itis. It must be like the light of the 
sun, shed clearly and brightly upon every human 
eye. That which is food to the soul, must be 
certain to the taste. ‘That which is life to the 


we do say, too, that a system whose frowning 
features the world cannot and will not endure ; 
whose theoretical inhumanity and inhospitality 
few of its advocates can ever learn; whose 
tenets are not, all tenets should be, better, but 
worse, a thousand times worse, than the men 
who embraced them ; whose principles falsify all 
history and all experience, and throw dishonor 
upon all earthly heroism and magnanimity ; 
whose teachings warrant no hopes, comfort nor 
afflictions, soothe no sorrows, but of an elected 
few ; and whose dread messages ought to make 
the sympathies of those few to be tortures and 
agonies to them, while they bind in chdfns the 
rest of mankind, and hold them reserved for 
blackness and darkness for ever ; we do say that 
such a systent cannot be true! It may be a sort 
of theory to be speculated about, to be coldly 
believed in, but it is not trath, that can be taken 
home to the heart. ‘* Coldly believed in,’’—did 
we say. No; so believed, it is not believed in 
atall. it is not believed, unless it is believed in 
horror and anguish ; unless it sends it¢ votary 
to his nightly pillow in tears, and wakes him every 
morning to sorrow, and carries him through 
every day, burthened as with a world’s calamity, 
and hurries him, worn out with apprehension 
and pity, to a premature grave! He whoshould 
grow sleek and fat, and look fair and bright, ina 
prison, from which his companions were taken 
one by one, day by day, to the scaffold and the 
gibbet, could make a far, far better plea for him- 
self, than a good man living and thriving in this 
dungeon-world, and believing that thousands and 
thousands of his fellow prisoners, are dropping 
daily into everlasting burnings. Once more then, 
we say, that this system cannot be proved to be 
true, til] nature and life and conscousness are all 


proved to be all snares, and its sympathies all 
sorrows; till the tenor of life is proved to bea 














soul, must be manifest to simple consciousness. 
That in which all safety, all good, all happiness 
essentially consists, must be self-evident, indis- 
putable, universal truth; without a shadow, 
without a question, without the possibility of a 
mistake. 

We should be glad if we had space, now to 
consider the bearing of this discussion upon sev-| 
eral subjects: upon the identity of true morality 
and true religion; upon the way of becoming 
good and religious, or what itis to become so; 
upon the unreasonableness of intolerance; and 
upon the light in which the guidance of Scrip- 
ture is to be regarded. But we must hope that 
the application to these topies, of what we have 
been saying, is sufficiently obvious; and we will 
close our objections to Calvinism by asking one 
question. What sort of practical ethics would 
follow from this system? What sort of position 
theoretically speaking, would its votary occupy 
in life, in society, in the world? 

Himself pure, while the multitude around him 
is totally depraved; himself growing better 
while they are daily growing worse; himself 
elected, sanctified, 1edeemed, while, for them, 
no electing mercy, no sauctifying spirit, no re- 
deeming blood has yet interposed to bring them 
into the fold of safety; himself hoping for hea- 
ven, while they, dying such as they live, are cer- 
tainly doomed to hell, nay, are every vear and 
day, sinking by thousands, from the fair and 
smiling abodes of life, into everlasting burnings; 
what manner of man ought heto be? We do 
not ask what ideas of God must result from | 
this view of the mass, of makind as a body of 
unreclaimed and almost irreclaimable convicts, 
from this view of the earthas a vast penitentiary; 
but we ‘ask, what sort of person should he be, 
who dwells in such a penitentiary ? 

Certainly, he should be filled with inexpressi- 
ble sadness. He may rejoice in his own escape ; 
but for the thousands and millions, who never 
have escaped, and who never shall eseape, he 
ought to teel a sadness, amounting te gloom and 
horror. If he lived in a city of a million inhabi- 

tants, and knew that they were all, in one sea- 
son, to be swept away by a pestilence ; that all 
were to die, excepting a remnant of a few hun- 
dreds with himself, could he, contemplating only 
that death and temporai desolation ; could he 





tissue of lies, and the beneficence of nature all 
mockery, and the dictates of humanity ail dreams 


and delusions !”’ 





JUDGE WILLIAMS’S SPEECH ON THE WAR. 

Mr. Chairman,—l appear before you, in obe- 
dience to your call, to give utterance to a few 
thoughts on one of the topies suggested by the 
resulutions on your table. I do not propose to 
enter into a detailed examination and discussion 
of all those resolutions, but I wish to make a 
few simple remarks on a suggestion contained in 
one ;—and that is, the suggestion of ‘‘the jus- 
tice and policy of receding from our positions in 
Mexico, and offering a reasonable and honorable 
peace.”’ 

Permit me, in the outset, and as a basis of 
the remarks I am about to offer, to say, that 
there is one great fact, and one great principle 
in which all agree. We all agree in the fact 
that war now exists between the United States 
and Mexico. I step not now to inquire into the 
causes and origin of the war, or into the motives 
of its prosecution. It may be, that it exists, as 
stated by the President, by the act of Mexico. 
It may be, that it exists, as others assert, by the 
act of the President of the United States , and 
it may be that the existing war is, as others con- 
tend, a necessary consequence of the annexa- 
tion of Texas. ‘Texas was, at the time of its 








| annexation, in a state of war with Mexico, and 


some suppose that the annexation by our gov- 
ernment was of itself, in substance and effect, an 
adoption of that war, and a declaration of hos- 
tiliues against Mexico. I shall not now enter 
into a discussion of these conflicting opinions. I 
leave that to others, to whom it may be more 
agreeable. I take simply the fact, in which all 
agiee, that. we are in a state of war with 
Mexico. i 

The principle in which all agree, is that a 
state of war is, in itself, not desirable, but to 
be deprecated ; that peace—an honorable peace 
—is, in itself, desirable, and that all reasonable 
measures should be adopted and pursued for its 
attainment. ‘Thus far, then, ail profess to agree, 
and I am not disposed to express a doubt as to 
the sincerity of those professions. But here we 








walk cheerfully in the streets of that city’ But 


what is this to that doom, beneath which millions | 


of the human race ate, every year, sinking to 
woes and agouies, untold, unutterable, and never 
toend! Can joy be any part of a system like 
this? Can a man ever smile, who has tak- 
en this contemplation of things to his heart? 
Can he see any real sign of cheerfulness in the 
heavens or the earth? Can the song of the 
neighboring groves, can the shouts of laughter 
from yonder play-ground, or the swelling of gay 
and glad music upon the breeze, be any thing 
bat the most bitter mogkery? What are all 
these, to the mass of mankind, but the prelude 
to groans, and lamentations, and wailings of sor- 
row! The very arts, under such a system, 
Should lose all their forms of winning beauty 
and imposing grandeur, all their buoyancy and 
brightness ; and sculpture should only present us 
groups, like the Laocoon, writhing in the agony 
of fear ; and painting should only draw pictures, 
dark and portentous, like that of the Deluge; 
and poetry should only pour out, in sadder num- 
bers than the celebrated ‘‘Night Thoughts.” its 
tears and Jamentations over the mournful fate of 
human kind. Under the dread shadow of this 
system, then, what can remain to its consistent 
votary? What ean be his ties to society at 
large! Can he have friendship? Can he wish 


arrive at a point where a difference of opinion— 
an honest difference, I doubt not—arises, 
his difference is as to the mode in which the 
attainment of this desirable object is to be pur- 
sued, 

On this subject an alternative of two modes 
of action, and only two, so far as I know, have 
been urged, ‘They are, 

Ist. To conquer peace by the sword ;—to over- 
run and subdue Mexico, and hold her in subjec- 
tion until she shall sue for peace; and then to 
grant it to her on our own reasonable terms. 
This is the mode proposed by our government, 
and now in the process of execution. Our gov- 
ernment are now trying this experiment, bet 
have not yet brought it to a successful issue. 
Its consequences are among the uncertainties of 
the future. 

2d. To recall our armies, now occupying posi- 
tions within the acknowledged limits of Mexico, 
to positions within our own limits, and there of- 
fering peace—peace honorable to both parties, 
and reasonable in its terms,—in other words, 
offering peace in the spirit of peace. 

‘The latter alternative is the one proposed by 
the resolution to which I have referred, and the 
one whieh, on the whole, best accords with my 
own views. Some of the reasons on which this 





for intercourse with unregenerate men, bad men, 
utterly bad men? Why should he? What is 
there in them to low? If he must be connected 
with them, by business or kindred, yet what are 
these circumstances, compared with the great 
features of moral relationship ? And the moral 
relationship on the part of the regenerate, can 
be nothing but that of superiority, and pity, and 
prayer; not that of friendship. : , 
Can human nature,—ecan human Jife—can 
human society, bear such a system as this? 
Barthened in spirit, saddened with man afilic- 
ions, struggling with many difficulties pet 
Sustaining itself with all the aids of the ma 
checring faith, how must the human heart sink 
bd this se cloud of darkness om 
®spair' How could any ]j isi 
tons, any graceful suiseapliiedean. a ee reef 
virtues, or generous confidences, sing ‘adele 


preference is founded, | will now, Mr. Chairman, 
with your leave, briefly suggest. 

ist. This alternative is practicable. 1 do not 
undertake to say that the other is impracticable. 
I shall not undertake to assign definite limits to 
the triumphs which may be achieved by the 
courage and perseverance of the American heart, 
and the vigor of the American arm. 1 only 
mean to say that, in my judgment, the further 
progress of our armies into the interior of Mexi- 
co is less obviously practicable, than their return 
to a position in Our own territory. If they have 
been able, in spite of all obstacles, to invade 
Mexico, to meet and drive back her armies, su- 
perior in numbers tqj™Mr invading forces, and to 
take their present positions in her territory, it is 
certainly more obviously feasibly and easy to re- 
turn to our own territory, there being no inter- 
posing obstacles or foes to hinder or retard their 





der such an appalling, all-absorbing dispensation 


march. A simple order to this effect, from the 


proved to be false ; till the ties of affection are | 








President, will immediately produce the desired 
result. To return now, is therefore practicable, 
but whether it wi// be practicable to return, after 
having penetrated into the heart of the Mexican 
dominions, and thereby roused the energies and 
excited the passions of the Mexicans to despe1a- 
tion, is, to say the least, an open question, and 
one which, as I believe, it is unnecessary to 
sulve y actual experiment. 
2d. ‘The alternative proposed in the resolution 
is a safe one. Our armies can return and take 
their position in our own territory. There is 
now no foe between them and our own tetritori- 
al lines. There are no dangers to encounter 
in their march ; and when within our own terri- 
tory, they will certainly be as safe, and probably 
more so,—they can certainly as easily repel an 
attack, and probably more effectually, than in 
their present positions in the midst of an ene- 
my’s country. It is, indeed, utterly improbable, 
that any Mexican army, after the experience 
they have had, would have the rashness to at- 
tack our own armies on our own territory; but 
if such an attack should be made, it could be re- 
pelled with more faeility and certainty, than in a 
hostile country. 
3d. The alternative proposed in the resolution 
appears to me to be preferable to that which is 
pursued by our government, because it is more 
economical. Economy in the prosecution of war 
may, perhaps, be considered a homely virtue ; 
but in a war, the continued prosecution of which 
must, for each month, cost the people millions of 
dollars, it is certainly worthy of some considera- 
tion. Now, I suppose it will not be questioned 
that armies may be maintained at less expense at 
home than abroad—in their own than in a foreign 
country. ‘They are nearer to their resources 
and supplies, and the expenses of communica- 
tion and transportation, and a thousand other in- 
cidental expenses, amounting, in the aggregate, 
to enormous sums, will be greatly diminished by 
proximity. ‘They are also where, in case of 
danger, reinforcements may be obtained at less 
expense and with less delay. These appear to 
me to be considerations not to be despised or 
overlooked. 
4th. The alternative proposed by the resolu- 
, tion appears to me to be entitled to preference, 
, by its more humane and Christian character. 
. The experiment will not only save millions upon 
' millions of money, but, probably, unnumbered 
and innumerable lives. The other alternative 
cannot be pursued without battle and carnage. 
' How many lives will be destroyed, how much 
, suffering experienced, what bereavements and 
‘ agonies occasioned, before the experiment can 
| be brought to a successful termination, cannot 
| be known or estimated. If the Mexican rulers 
| will not—as they declare they will not—ever 
| listen to a proposition for negotiation while the 
| foot of a single foe presses their soil, and if our 
; rulers will not recede one step unt they shall 
' have conquered a peace, then this war must be 
interminable. If, on the other hand, our armies 
: Should take their position on the frontier soil of 
our own country, and should there be attacked, 





the foes would unquestionably be repulsed, and | 


| suffer severely for their rashness. ut if they 
! should not attack us, as they probably would not, 
‘then, though the war would nominally continue, 
{ there would be peace in fact. No battles would 
i be fought, and consequently no blood be shed. 
This state of things could certainly be no obsta- 
cle to negotiations for peace on reasonable 

terms. 
5th. The adoption, by our government, of the 
| alternative proposed by the resolution, will be, 
| to say the least, as honorable to o tr country as 
| the further prosecution of this war of invasion 
; and conquest. Such a movement, on our part, 
cannot aad will not be imputed to cowardice, 
pusillanimity, or other base motives. 
| from me to recommend any measure inconsistent 
| with our national honor. Who will presume to 
| question the courage and skill of the American 
|armies’ Not those European nations who have 
tried or witnessed our prowess. Not the Mexi- 
cans, surely, who are now smarting under our 
victories and their own defeats. If we are whol- 
} ly in the right, and Mexico wholly in the wrong 
in this warfare—a proposition which [ do not 
intend, on this occasion, to deny or discuss—we 
have already done enough to vindicate our in- 
jured honor, and to prove that the proposed 
movement is not caused by pusillanimity, but by 
a sincere desire to spare the effusion of blood, 
and to grant and obtain an henorable peace. 
We have driven back her more numerous ar- 
mies, and defeated them in battles; we have, 
without reverses, marched in triumph over her 
fields, and we have captured her villages and 
cities. If Mexico deserved punishment, we 
have punished her. Ifthe honor and glory of 
victory was our object, that object has been 
achieved, and it cannot be taken away or tar- 
nished by magnanimity and forbearance. If we 
continue, even successfully, to prosecute the war 
in the mode thus far pursued, it may produce 
the unfavorable impression, among foreign na- 
| tions and among the friends of peace at home, 
| that it is prosecuted from motives of ambition 
; and a thirst for conquest and aggrandizement. 
|The measure proposed by the resolution ap- 





| pears to me, therefore, to be more favorable than | 


the other, to the true glory and honor of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now done. 1 have 
given utterance to my simple thoughts on this 
important subject, in my own direct and simple 
language. It appears to me that the alternative 
proposed by this resolution is more certainly 
practicable,—-more certainly safe,—-decidedly 
more economical,—more humane and Christan in 
its character, —and more honorable to our coun- 
try, than that on which our government has 
hitherto proceeded. If the alternative now 
proposed should be adopted, and peace proffered 
to Mexico in the spirit of peace, 1 believe that 
the experiment would be successful, and that 
peace would be obtained. Our volunteers could 
then retarn in peace to their homes and their 
firesides, and dwell in safety among their kin- 
dred. The sounds of war would cease, and the 
blessings of peace be felt through the length and 
breadth of our land. I hope, sir, the pro- 
posed measure will be adopted. [Courier. 


SALVATION. 


{From Mr. Livermore’s Dedication Sermon at 
Windsor, Vt.] 


As it regards our views of Salvation, we hold 
that Jesus Christ saves mankind from sin by 
working a moral change io their hearts, and 
making them better, holier, spiritually-minded ; 
not that he can save a single soal in its sins, by 
presenting himself as a substitute to avert the 
doom of the transgressor, and by euffering in his 
own person in the garden and on the cross all 
the mountains of miseries and agonieS which 
would otherwise have fallen upon the millions of 
millions of guilty beings for having broken the 
laws ofthe Maker. His mission was not a 
pinee of diplomacy, contrived in the cabinet of 

eaven, to clear the wicked by punishing the in- 
nocent, but a breathing forth of the love of God, 
an expression of his interest and mercy, an in- 
strumentality to work a change not above, but 
below,—not in the divine purposes, but in hu- 
man life,—to effect the regeneration and sancti- 
fication of souls lost in sin. He preached re- 
pentance, and, by a necessary consequence, te- 
mission of sins, for God is both  ‘‘farthful and 
just, as well as merciful, to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all umighteousness.”’ 
He re} ted the difficulty as not on the part 
of ; who is, and ever was, ready to have 
merey on the returning prodigal, but on the part 
of man, who is slow to feel his sins as sins, to 
be sorry for them, and to forsaxe them. Jesus 
came not, therefore, to soften God’s law, which 
is ever the same, but man’s heart, which may be 
changed. He taught, entreated, lived, died, 
that men might listen as never before to truth 








sanctified to God, and every thought be brought 
into obedience,—that the will might bow to the 
supreme will,—that reason and conscjence might 
become to man as the veritable voices of his 
Maker,—that the two great moral] affections, 
connecting man to man in benevolence, and man 
to God in piety, might be quickened into living 
exercise,—and that the pure spiritual aspirations, 
Faith and Hope, might take hold of the immor- 
tality opened before them,---and that thus, alto- 
gether, man, instead of bowing himself down 
and burying himself in the narrow, selfish, sen- 
sual interests bounded by the flesh and time, 
might take into view the glorious range of a 
never-ending state of being beyond the grave, 
and live to virtue, heaven, God. Hence his les- 
sons come to us, when we are ourselves, as a 
ray of light to the bewildered traveller, as a 
draught from the cold spring to a thirsty soul, 
as the tear of sympathy to the friendless sufferer. 
Nothing has ever been so beautiful as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or so pathetic as the parable 
of the prodigal] son, or so solemn as the judg- 
ment-scene, or so searching As the condemnation 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. Let them that 
have ears hear, and let them that have eyes 
read, and let them that have hearts feel, these 
divine discourses of the Gospel, until they shall 
penetrate through the common crust of moral 
insensibility and worldliness, and reach with a 
healing power the last recesses of the soul, 





GOD OUR FATHER, 


What adds an immeasurable interest to our 
faith in one God is not so much the revelation of 
what are called by theologians his natural at- 
tributes, as his unity, omnipresence, and omnis- 
cience,—though that is much,—as of his moral 
character, most impressively condensed in those 
words which our Savior so often used, ‘Our 
Father.’ The one God is our Parent. What 
a word, if we will think of it, is here! In our 
familiavity with it, we do not perceive its strange 
beauty, its infinite tenderness. God, our Father ! 
the humble word of time and earthly relation- 
ship, the household title, the endeared name of 
home, lifted up on high and applied to Him who 
is the Infinite King of the Universe, the Mighty 
Maker and Head of worlds and systems and be- 
ings without number or bound! What kindness 
is here, and what knowledge of human wants! 
Could there have been a more comforting, en- 
lightening, strengthening, cheering revelation 
jw of the depths of infinity and eternity than 
this of the Fatherhood of God? Was it not the 
| very last blessing which Heaven even in its in- 
|exhaustible riches could bestow, to whisper in 
| the ear of the tempted, stricken child of mortal- 
ity, ‘‘Thy Father in heaven’’? In heaven, and 
yet thy Father! So high, so pure over all, and 
yet setting his love upon the feeble creature of 
| the earth, caring for him with an infinite wisdom, 
and pitying and pardoning him with an everlast- 
ling mercy! There is nothing like it in the 
world. It is the crown of the Gospel of Christ. 
It is the essence of Christianity. When men 
;come around us with their dark doctrines, that 
seem almost to forbid the sun rising on the evil 
and on the good, and the rain descending on the 
| just and on the unjust, we ask no stronger ref- 
jutation than this.—‘‘Our Father, who art in 
jheaven.’’ When our friemds are few, and our 
days evil, and our hearts fail us, we will open 
the blessed volume of inspiration, and seeing 
there these all-illuminating, all-cheering words, 
{Our Farner, all shall be well again. This 
shall be our light, our cordial, oar anchor of 
eternal hope. Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! [Livermore. 





' 


Far be it | 


| 


MR. MAY'S LECTURE ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 
His points were: 


Ist. That hanging is cowardly, because the 
poor wretch is already helpless and humbled, 
and prevented from doing any farther mischief. 


2d. That hanging is cruel and demoralizing : 
there was no need to argue this, because civiliz- 
ed States are now unwilling to let the gallows 
|be publicly seen. This concedes nearly all 
Reformers say of the immediate effect of Capital 
Punishment. 

3d. That the subjects of this punishment are 
generally those whom society has kept ignorant 
'and got drunk. 





4th. That this highest penalty is not inflicted 
fon the highest offenders, on those who murder 
| the soul, who seduce and ruin all that is immor- 
tal in man. 


| Sth. That the gallows is vindictive, not refor- 
| matory ; and all our religion is based on the duc- 
|trine of the recovery of man. The more out- 
|rageous the attendant circumstances, the more 
hopeless any attempt at reprieveor commutation 
of sentence. 

6th. The State has no authority to take a hu- 
man Jife. A man has not this right in himself, 
except in the extreme peril of his owa life; and 
a number of men cannot create new rights by 
coming together—rights which God and nature 
expressly condemn in the suicide. 

7th. The Gospel gives no sanction to this le- 
galized crime ; and the single passage in Gene- 
sis urged in its behalf is torn out from its natural 
connection, changed from a prophecy into a 
command, and was never urged in Scripture as 
judicial, nor observed as a Divine injunction. 
Simeon and Levi murdered all Shechem; and 
were only reproved, not hung. Abimelech’s 
armor bearer stabbed him; there was no punish- 
ment of the murderer. Doeg slew eighty-five 
priests ; and ‘‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,”’ was not heard of. 
David butchered the Amalekite directly, and 
Uriah indirectly, and was not hung. Absalom 
murdered Amudlll and was forgiven. Moses 
himself slew a man, and went free, just as Cain 
and Lamech had done ; and yet people pretend 
that this sentence upon every kind of blood-shed- 
ding binds us now! 

Mr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, followed with some 
very touching rematks, and Mr. Holland closed 
the meeting. Notwithstanding the bitter storm, 
without, the audience was quite large and gave 
every appearance of satisfaction with the expo- 
sition that had been made of this highly _interest- 
ing reform. [Rochester Democrat. 





ANGELS. 


Our holy faith tells us that heaven is peopled 
with the friends and guardians of man; that 
heaven is agitated, if | may so speak, by perpet- 
val sympathy with what is passing here below. 
The blessed ministers of God are, doubtless, 
dwelling in secure and unutterable bliss. But 
the very life of their joy consists in this, that 
they behold the face of our Father which is in 
heaven ; and from there the glorious splendor of 
his countenance is reflected back. So that we 
may conceive the realms of light to be filled 
with resemblances, faint and imperfect though 
they be, of the supreme and consummate good- 
ness. And hence it is, that those children of 
light, are incessantly bending forward from their 
abodes of glory, and turning with watchful 
looks towards us, who by natural birth, are the 
heirs of sorrow and corruption. [LeBas. 





An action is called good from the morality and 
nature of the action itself; so actions of justice 
and charity are in themselves good, whatsoever 
the doer of them may be; but actions are con- 
sidered by God with relation to the state of the 
heart, or the motives from which the act is per- 
formed. 





and duty,—that their whole nature might be 


THE BOND OF UNITY. 


We are now ready to inquire: what is to be 
this great bond of unity—What will be this fa- 
ture idea or movement so mighty as to sur 
conventional barriers, and make ‘of one blood 
all nations of men.” 

In answer to this question we may assure 
ourselves that it will result from no single move- 
ment—that its germ will be no idea of the intel- 
lect—that it will be the consequence of no con- 
gress of nations, no arbitration, no political com- 
promise. It will result froma simple faith in 
moral principles. A general harmony and co- 
Operation must needs be based upon something 
which the human heart, ia all circumstances and 
diversities, acknowledges to be universal, and 
forever necessary. This cannot be anything 
which is the product of the intellect, more or 
less enlightened: whether it be creeds and the- 
ologies—laws and institutions—customs and pol- 
icies. ‘These melt with last year’s snows on 
the Andes, the granite peaks which sustained 
them being left bare and eternal. They pass 
away with the generations which conceived 
them for their brief convenience. ‘They reflect 
the mood of the moment ; they only serve to in- 
dicate how high the tide of growth has risen 
The intellect of men will forever preserve this 
diversity of- action, just as their faces will pre- 
serve their separate tones and features. But 
the great scheme of the Beatitudes, the ever- 
green example of Jesus Christ, the simple moral 
elements of his mighty life, will build the plat- 
form of that future unity, which no man ever 
dreamed with a hope so glowing, or propehcied 
in words so burning as he who gave to humanity 
the means for its fulfilment. There is nothing 
which the human soul will ever fin@ eternal, 
nothing in which capricious mortals ever will 
agree, except the principles of a moral life. 
Give to all men and races a pure moral conc@p- 
tion of that life of Christ, introduce its elements 
through the intellect into the heart of humanity, 
teach them that only kind of truth which sancti- 
fies—and they will rush together like kindred 
‘atoms. Teach them that this common goodness 
| is the secret of common harmony, and all their 
| diversities will blend into a single form of moral 
life; and the struggle and the intrigue and the 
| great ambition will be, who shall plant the stand- 
| ard of God’s kingdom farthest in the van—who 
shall bring up the most refractory races upon 
{the christian platform, and into the generous 
| current of christian culture—who shall demolish 

most distinctions —who shall soonest efface thier 
noxious pecoliarities. A clear conception of 
the Beatitudes alone, their vast capacity, their 
exhaustive meaning, equal with the soul ‘itself, 
will surmount the barriers of all the centuries, 
and fill up every creek and inlet with the fertili- 
zing tide. The State will be the world—the 
Nation will be all mankind—the Church of God 
will be builded out of human hearts, which are 
made of one color; and are full of one blood, and 
whose pulses beat with equal motion beneath 
the shadow of the iceberg and the palm. The 
sons of God will find each other, and live in glad 
companionship, and emulous strife of goodness, 
and mutual shame at injury and sin, because at 
last the secret will have been wrested from the 
gospels, and the purposes of revelation will 
| have struck them, as a bright thought the lucky 
| thinker. The phrophetic texts of the one fold, 
|and the one shepherd—the tender desire ‘‘that 
they all may be one’’—the touching injunction, 
“little children, love one another’’—will be no 
longer premature, but rather old and past, be- 
cause men will have reached their Vevel; and 
will have found that what theic fathers grasped 
for was moral order—that what prophets and 
| kings dasired to see and yet were not able, was 
the moral unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. [Weiss’s Sermon before the Charch of 
the Unity. 











SIMPLICITY IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


What the spiritual system of the Bible, and 
the Newtonian system of the universe are to the 
old system of heathen mythology ,jast that are our 
simple furms of worship, and society, and gov- 
ernment, to those in which there are pompous 
rituals, and hereditary distinctions, and entailed 
property, and orders established by law. 

Let us Jook at this. How beautiful was that 
mythology! How adapted to inspire reverence ! 
How did it people heaven, and earth, and ocean, 
with its creations! How did it give sanctity to 
every grove, and hill-top, and fountain, and gard- 
en, and fireside, by enshrining there some god 
or goddess peculiar to the place! How did it 
furvish materials for sculpture and painting, and 
enable poetry to clothe its conceptions of the 
powers of nature in forms available to the imag- 
ination, so that men are found even at this day, 
and those too who have read David and Isaiah, 
who think it necessary to defend the works of 
God as if they might not be as well adapted to 
poetry as these fables! Again, how adapted, 
in one sense, was all this to human nature! 
Look at the antiquity and extent of the system. 
See the ancient people of God forsaking his 
altars, and going up to the groves and high pla- 
ces. See the whole world, from the potished 
Greek, to the equally polished Hindoo with his 
three hundred millions of gods, going after this 
system, and only the remnant of a single nation 
holding fast to the worship of the one God. 
Was not this conclusive evidence that the one 
was adapted to human nature, and the other not? 
Was it possible, then, to give up such a system 
as this, that had woven itself in with all the 
time-hallowed associations, and kind feelings, 
and joyous occasions of life, for Christianity, 
that had no temple, no altar, no priest, no in- 
cense? What votary of taste, or of the muses, 
could endure the thought? But Chnst and his 
Apostles, who knew what was in man, and 
what was truly adapted to his nature, seem to 
have been utterly unaffeeted by all this fine sen- 
timent and fine reasoning. They strack down 
the false system, and in the shock of its fall, if 
never before, were revealed the loathsomeness 
aud corruption which had been concealed, with 
Satanic skill, under the forms of poetry and of 
art. 

But see the affinity of human nature for this 
system still—greater even than that which it has 
shown, and is still showing for monarchy and 
caste in its various forms. No sooner had 
Christianity triumphed, than precisely the same 
system, under different names and forms, was 
introduced into the Christian church. The 
identical image of Jupiter became the image of 
St. Peter, and the Virgin Mary and the saints 
took the place of the local divinities ; the Chris- 
tian teacher degenerated into a priest, and the 
sacrament of the Supper became a sacrifice. 
Certainly there is a sense, a bad sense, in which 
this system is adapted to human nature, and so 
adapted that I must think that that nature would 
have been forever crushed beneath its weight, 
but for the direct interposition of God. In the 
Reformation that interposition was manifest ; it 
was manifest in the event which we celebrate to- 
day ; and now we can see how infinitely superior 
is the foolishness of God to the wisdom of men--- 
how infinitely higher, and deeper, and puter, is 
that reverence which connects: itself with the 
simplest forms of Puritan worship, in which man 
goes directly to God through the one Mediator, 
than that which is connected with bells, and in- 
conse, and burning lights, and relies, anf pic- 
tures. and changes of vestments. 

But precisely the same arguments, in their ba- 
sis certainly, and often in their form, which may 
be and have been used forthe old and. the new 
forms of paganism and idolatry, are those which 
are used in favor of monarehy, and of a distinc- 
tion of ranks in society. Js one of these adapted 
to human nature! So is the other, and in pre- 
cisely the same way. Has one, antiquity and 
the example of the mass of the race in its favor? 
So has the other; and the arguments for both 
are based on the incapacity of the people to pre- 





serve the spirit of reverence, and to perceive 
beauty in connection with simple forms, and 
without constant and a ga appeals to the 
senses, and to the principle of association ascon- 
nected with sensible things. Of course their 
systems are allied to each other. Every where, 
except indeed in this country, establi reli- 
gious orders have favored or upheld established 
orders in the state; and monarchy was never 
truer to its instincts than when it uttered the 
sentiment, ‘‘No bishop, no king.’’ [Pres Hop- 
kins’ Plymouth Sermon. 





“NEVER T0 COME AGAIN.” 


“Doing good, 
Disinterested good, is not our trade.” 

About fifteen years ago acertain ship owner, 
in a lucrative business, was reputed to be worth 
at least one hundred thousand dollars. Meetin 
a-friend one day, the interview was long i 
deeply interesting. The ship owner acknowledg- 
ed that he had been greatly prospered, and that 
his property was rapidly increasing. But he 
added, while the tears started freely, ‘‘I am 
greatly alarmed. I have no evidence that I am 
a Christian, and am afraid that this making 
money will rain my soul,” 

Six or seven years rolled on, and ship after 
ship came in richly laden, so that his one had 
increased to some three hundred thousand. 
Besides, in the meantime, he had entertained 
the hope that his title to heaven was sure, and 
had made a public profession of religion. Now, 
a respectable citizen, who had spent much time 
and money to promote the social and moral im- 
provement of seamen, called on him and solicit- 
ed a small sum to aid in this work. ‘‘I’ll give,”’ 
said the ship owner, “‘if you'll promise NEVER 
to come again.”’ 


REMARKS. 


1. This ship owner had made most of his 
property out of the hard and perilous labors of 
seamen. 

2. Such a title to eternal life should be care- 
fully examined ; for 

3. ‘*Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shatteth up his bow- 
els of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ?”’ 

4. He had greater cause for alarm and tears 
after he had made $300,000, and had made a 
profession of religion, than before. 


R. 
[N. Y. Mvangelist. 





TRUST IN GOD. 


Oration before the New England Society, in the city 
of New York, by Charles W. Upham. 

This is certainly a very brilliant and able dis- 
course, and presents truths which cannot be im- 
pressed upon too earnestly. Take,'for example, 
a passage on Trust in God, and the particular ap- 
plication of this doctrine to the subject of Free- 





dom, is contrasted with Slavery. We are sorry 
to be obliged to leave out the connecting 
links : 

‘* Another feature in the character of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, to which I wish particularly to 
tura your attention, is their trust in an overrul- 
ing and co-operating Providence. In their re- 
cords, journals, and other writings, no sentiment 
has greater prominence than this. It was an 
abiding and a practical principle. It imparted 
habitual contentment, gratitude, courage, pa- 
tience, and assurance of ultimate success. In 
the great part of their number, it was nota 
mere speculative faith, but a personal experi- 
ence. 

While the mind, in the present state of being, 

is enclosed in these material bodies, with no ca- 
pacity to attain to communicable knowledge be- 
yond the reach of™the perceptions of sense and 
the deductions to be derived from them, one per- 
son will never be able to pronounce absolutely 
upon the manner or the degree to which the soul of 
another person is cogaizant of God. We know, 
or by a proper use of our faculties of conscious- 
ness and self-inspection, can know, how clearly 
and how high our own souls have risen into the 
presence and communion of God. 
The observation of life, if not the happy expe- 
rience of our own spirits, gives evidence that vir- 
tue, in the highest or indeed the only true sense, 
as founded upon an habitual and spontaneous re- 
cognition of duty to God, brings the heart of 
man into an immediate relation to the Divine 
Being, imparts to it of the very fullness of the 
Deity, and lifts it into a heavenly frame. The 
exaltation of character produced by such virtue 
is as truly as beautifully described by the poet, 
whose own genius was translated, by the con- 
templation of God, in the divinest nature : 


«© Love Virtue, she alone is free, 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime, 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


This elevation of the habitual promptings of 
the ordinary actions and familiar duties of daily 
life into the sphere of piety and faith, into a con- 
stant, living, trasting cohnection with God, the 
form of virtue which Milton describes, must be 
allowed, even by those who sympathize the least 
with them, to have marked, to an eminent de- 
gree, the character of the Pilgrim Fathers. If 
ever men gave presumptive evidence of habitual 
communion with the Most High, and reference 
to him in action and in conversation, they 
did. 
‘In those days,’ said one of their number, 
looking back, after the lapse of nearly half a 
century, to the time when, in his youth, he par- 
ticipated in the privations and perils of the first 
settlement of the country, ‘In those days God 
did cause his people to trust in him, and to be 
contented with mean things.’ And after allud- 
ing to the more comfortable and secure condition 
of the generation that had risen around him, and 
mentioning several particulars in which their sit- 
uation was much ‘ better,’ he asked, ‘ have 
you better hearts than your forefathers had?” * 
That which gave the forefathers ‘ better 
hearts,’ was, as he stated it, ‘ Trust in God.’ 
They rejoiced the shelter of an overruling Prov- 
idence, and, in the meanness and sufferings of 
their state, they looked forward with glad exul- 
tation and habitual exhilaration of soul, and with 
as absolute « vision as ever illuminated inspired 
prophet, to glorious results, one day to be 
evolved, for the reformation of Christendom and 
the advancement of mankind, from the work 
whose small beginnings they had been selected 
to conduct. 


I need not enumerate the occasions in their 
history, or the features of their usages and insti- 
tutions, which strikingly display this sentiment. 
I am not affirming more than all acquainted with 
the annals of the American Colonies will prompt- 
ly corroborate, when I state that, without its in- 
fluence pervading their counsels, and clothing 
their arms with its invincible strength, not one 
of the great struggles for liberty, of which the 
Revolution was the closing act, would have been 
successful, or attempted. 


At several periods the colonies persevered, in 
asserting their rights, and confronting arbitrary 
power, when they were utterly destitute of all 
human means of defence, or resistance. In such 
cases they relied upon the interposition of Prov- 
idence, with the same security with which @ 
general, when the tide of battle fluctuates, Te- 
poses on his reserved legions. They did - 
feel authorised, because they were same 
overthrown, to compromise with the enemzes ae 
their liberty, or by any capitulation, bat Pre - 
dence was on their side, and they felt that. it 
would be treachery to their Almighty ally for 





them to strike the flag of freedom. Thistrust in 





God nailed it to the mast; and there its folds 
were often seen floating in the heavens, when 
the last of its brave defenders had fallen in the 
fight. The history of the world mts no 
spectacle more sublime than the heroic and de- 
vout confidence, with which, when no longer 
able to Jift a hand in the cause of liberty and 
right, they left the issue to their Divine Pro- 
tector. 

Five years after the charter of the Colony of 
Ma usetts Bay had been t over by 
Winthrop, when the entire population consisted 
of a few infant villages and scattered hamlets, 
information was received that their enemies in 
the mother-country had succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment of a commission, at the head of 
which were the two Arch-Bishops, with author- 
ity to regulate the plantations of New England, 
to establish the national church. on the ruins of 
Independent Congregationalism, to rescind the 
Charter, to overthrow the governmeut, and to 
impose arbitrary laws—the colonists rose in re- 
sistance, few and feeble as they were, with as 
much promptitude and determination as they did 
when numbering millions, more than a century 
and a quarter afterwards, on the imposition of 
the duty upon stamps ued teas. “They erected 
fortifications, raised a beacon light on the high- 
est eminence in Boston, to give the alarm on the 
approach of the Commissioners or their agents, 
and forbidding the circulation of brass farthiugs, 
ordained that musket bails should take their place 
in the currency and exchanges of the people.— 
But well knowing that their utmost strength 
would be unavailing against the power of the 
throne, they consulted, as was their custom in 
cases of extremity, the ministers, in reference to 
their duty in the last resort, and the answer 
was—‘ We ought to defend our lawful posses- 
sions, if we are able; if not, to avoid and pro- 
tract’—the idea of a voluntary submission was 
never tolerated for a moment. Again, a quarter 
of a century afterwards, the governor of New 
York, writing concerning them, said, ‘ The col- 
ony of Boston remains constant to its old max- 
ims of a free State, dependent on none but God.’ 
At length, in 1683, the long deferred blow was 
struck. The Charter, under whose benignant 
shelter the liberties of Massachesetts had been 
rooted, and had grown up, and which had once 
been bravely recovered by the people rising in 
open and successful rebellion, was torn forever 
from their tenacious grasp. The deed was ac- 
complished, and there was no hope left. They 
were urged by all the arguments and persuasions 
that could be addressed to their helplessness, 
their despair, and their worldly interests, to ac- 
quiesce in the proceedings of the government, 
and, making a virtue of necessity, to obtain, by 
a voluntary surrender, as favorable terms as pos- 
sible. And what was the answer of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to these solicitations !— 
‘ The civil liberties of New England,’ say they, 
‘are part of the inheritance of our fathers; and 
shall we give that inheritance away! Is it ob- 








jected that we shall be exposed to great suffer- 
ings! Berter surrer THAN SIN. It is better 
to trust the God of our fathers, than to put con- 
fidence in princes. If we suffer because we dare 
not comply with the will of men, against the 
will of God, we suffer in a good cause, and 
shall be accounted martyrs in the next genera- 
tion, and at the great day.’ Upon full consider- 
ation, and after an extended debate, breathing 
such sentiments as these, the question was put 
to vote, and the decision stands recorded in 
these words, ‘ Tue DEPUTIES CONSENT NOT.”’ 
* * * * * 


_ For many years we have seen a portion of our 
immediate fellow-citizens, arraying themselves 
into associations, and resorting to the machinery 
and expedients of political parties, for the put- 
pose of bringing the legislative action of the 
country to bear upon this species of labor, and 


| compel its abolition by legal enactments and al- 


terations in the letter of the constitution. On 
the other hand, we see those who imagine them- 
selves interested in its continuance, losing the 
propriety of their judgment under the irritation 
Into which they have pémitted themselves to be 
kindled, banding together for its preservation, 
wielding with a temper, such as affirighted des- 
potism elsewhere munifests towards those who 
threaten its overthrow, the weapons of legal and 
illegal violence against all who question its utili- 
ty or righteousness, rendering the very discus- 
sion of it penal and perilous to the life, strug- 
gling to spread it over new members of the con- 
federacy, and actually plunging the Union into 
bloody and destructive war, to conquor from a 
neigaboring nation boundless regions of territory 
for the purpose of extending this form of labor. 
Keeping my eye fixed upon the operations of 
Providence, I partake not in the apprehensions 
of one of these descriptions of persons ; and look 
upon the efforts of the other with an assured 
conviction of their impotence. On the one side 
1 see men striving with their puny arms and frail 
passions to secomplish that which God, in his 
omnipotence, is accomplishing by processes 
which neither need, nor are aided by their noisy 
outcries and convulsive agitations, and on the 
other side 1 behold politicians and rulers con- 
tending against the laws of the Most High, and 
striving, with efforts as vain and absurd as would 
be human combinations to delay the progress of 
the seasons, to extend and perpetuate over this 
fair and glorious continent an institution into 
whose very vitals He has inserted the ineradica- 
ble elements of decay and dissolution. © 

An inspection of the map of the United 
States displays the unrivalled natural advantages 
of Virginia. The ocean embraces it in wide 
bays and noble rivers. The air of heaven flows 
Over it in most balmy and salubrious breezes.— 
Allavial meadows, swelling uplands, green and 
lovely intervals, romantic and noble mountains, 
diversify its surface which extends beyond the 
summit ridge of the Atlantic States, and admits 
it to a participation of the benefits of the valléy 
of the great West, whose rivers fertilize its in- 
terior boundary. In extent of territory, in natu- 
ral productiveness, in the intellectual energies of 
its freeholders, and in its ancestral treasures of 
wisdom and patriotism, the Old Dominion has 
no superior in thisconfederacy. Under the cen- 
sus of 1820, the ratio of representation in Con- 
gress was fixed at 40,000, population being 
computed according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and Virginia was entitled to 22 mem- 
bers. by the same apportionment, the State of 
New York was entitled to 34 members. . Under 
the census of 1840, the ratio of representation 
Was fixed at 70,680. New York retains the 
same number as under the census of 1820, name- 
ly, 34, while Virginia has gone down to 15! a 
loss of nearly one-third of her political power in 
20 years! How long will it be before her pat- 
riotic and enlightened statesmen will return to 
théir senses on this subject, and following the 
counsels of Jefferson, bravely meet the question, 
on its metits, and receive the wasting energies 
of their people and their soil! _ : 

It is now twenty-five years since the American 
confederacy was convalsed to its centre — the 
government threatened with aD. ead - 
mission of the territory of Missouri to the Union. 
The party in Congress,resolved upon allowing the 
institution of slavery to exist in that State, finally 
prevailed. Looking at the progress and condition 
of Ohio, and the other States which have grown 
up under the celebrated Ordinance of 1787, and 
considering the natural resources and advantages 
of Missouri, it can scarcely be doubted that if it 
had been consecrated to free labor, it would, be- 


other States have been seen advancing into the 
circle of the Union beyond its remotest borders. 
Now what are the facts? In his recent annual 
message, the Governor of that State, in all the 
deliberateness and solemnity of an official an- 


nouncement, declares, ‘ With our rich soil and 
genial climate, we are not a s and 
thriving people’ and plainly, with: al bold- 


ness, accounts for the failure. ‘ We depend, 
says he, ‘ou physical labor, and reject the su- 





perior advantages of mental labor. We depend 





fore this, have overflowed in ‘prosperity, and ~ 
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o 
on brate force, and reject the superior advan- 
of skill and science.’ “a : 

ith such demonstrations, and they might 
@asily be definitely multiplied, will it be possible 
for our countrymen, in any section of the Union, 
much longer to keep themselves blind to the law 
of Providence, thus announcing itself, like the 
hand-writing of God on the walls of Belshazzar’s 
palace, in letters of light and fire? 

But, however it may be with others, may the 
sons of New England ever behold and confide in 
it. Your fathers felt an assurance, founded, in 
them, upon faith alone, that God was with them, 
and that he would, at last, give a glorious ful fil- 
ment to the hopes they had cherished, of free- 
dom, happiness, and righteousness, for their de- 
scendants, for their country, and for mankind .— 
What they beheld in faith, we behold in vision. 
We see prosperity, wealth, progress and ar 
mess, such as the world never wheeees, 

hilosophers have scarce dreamed of be J 

owing in the train of freedom, intelligence a ; 
industry. Let us recognize in it the law o 
Providence and the hand of God; and let us 
never allow a doubt or a fear to come over our 
hearts in reference to the cause of liberty and 
bemenlty: ; : 

I would earnestly press these considerations 
upon those of our fellow citizens who are en- 
deavoring to impart to the whole body of the 
people the panic to which they have yielded up 
their own minds, on the subject of Slavery.— 
They tell us that its roots ure sinking deeper, 
and its baleful shadow falling broader over the 
continent. They point to the new States that 
have brought their contributions to sustain it to 
the houses of Congress and the electoral col- 
leges of the Union. They are filled with terror 
at the acquisition, by invasion and conquest, of 
boundless territories, to be occupied by the in- 
stitution, and to give an interminable preponder- 
ance to the political power of which it is the 
basis and the bond. 

I would urge and implore all such persons, to 
turn from the contemplation of the miserable 
machiaations of sectional politicians, who in their 
folly and blindness, are endeavoring to employ 
the power of our government to aceomplish this 

urpose, and to lift their eyes to that august 
Pisrideoe, which is steadily and surely baffling 
their plans, and by its immutable laws securing 
te free and enlightened labor the dominion of 
the earth. Instead of being terrifted and irri- 
tated, at what men, and parties, and earthly rul- 
-ers-are vainly attempting, and spreading the un- 
believing and malign infection among our fellow 
‘citizens, let us, when the Almighty is so visibly 
stretching forth his own arm, ‘ leave him,’ as 
-one of the greatest of the Puritans said, ‘ alone 
“to-govern the world ;’ not interposing our agency 
unless in methods subsidiary to his. Let us 
stand back, as it were, in reverent silence, and 
rejoicing assurance, and witness the movements 
of our God, as he goes forth in those sublime el- 
emental laws of his moral government by whose 
resistless energy he is removing the obstructions 
in the social and political world, which have 
heretofore checked the prevalence of liberty, jus- 
tice and happiness among men. The history of 
nations, and especially the history and present 
copdition of our own country, display the opera- 
tion of those laws, and confiding in their contin- 
ued operation, let us look forward, with certainty, 
to their triumphs in the future. 


And while we thus trust to the Providence of 
God to remove this great evil, let us do our part, 
in co-operation and subserviency to Him, in ren- 
dering more efficient the agency he employs.— 
Let us give our influence, and efforts, to promote 
the circulation of knowledge, to encourage free- 
dom of spirit, enterprize and industry, and to im- 

art to our fellow men, and confirm in our own 
Raith, the truths of religion, and the sentiments 
of piety, which clothe the spirit with a strength 
from God. When the feet of the Pilgrims first 
struck the Rock of Plymouth, these elements of 
character—sources of the world’s regeneration— 
gushed forth from it. They were the living 
waters that sustained our fathers in the wilder- 
ness, and they will at length fertilize and gladden 
the whole continent.” 


* Captain Roger Clap’s Memoirs. Young’s Chron- 
icles of Massachusetts, p. 353. 
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FEMALE LABOR oN COMPENSATION. 


We suppose that in our large cities there is 
no one thing which to the virtuous and well dis- 
posed, is so prolific a cause of suffering, as the 
low wages and limited employment which are 
offered to women. There are mothers with 
children whom they cannot leave at home, a 
young woman confined at home by a sick parent, 
husband or sister, and yet dependent on what 
they can do, for support. It is difficult for such 
persons to procure employment, which shall 
command anything like an adequate compensa- 
tion. Indeed the needle is almost their only re- 
source, and for all kinds of plain sewing the pay 
is wretchedly small, and can do very little to- 
wards supplying the simplest wants of the labor- 
er. Here is a field in which a great deal may 
be done by the wealthy to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of deserving but unfortunate women. All 
that they want is employment and a fair com- 
pensation. We would ask all kind-hearted 
women in comfortable circumstances to turn their 
attention to the subject, and consider whether 
they may not with a very slight personal sacri- 
fice, be the instruments of much good. 

But this whole matter of female labor, is a 
most important one. Why should there be so 
great a difference as there is between the pay of 
the two sexes! We are glad w see, in mary 
departments of usefulness, that the value of fe- 
male labor is getting to be more appreciated, and 
that the field of woman’s industry is gradually 
enlarging. Not only our large manufacturing 
establishments, of which the ultimate influence 
upon the sex may be questionable, but many 
other employments, are opening tothem. In 

* printing offices and book-binderies, they compete 
successfully with man. As teachers they are 
more and more taking the place, and with it the 
pay of men, though still there is an unjust 
inequality in the compensation’ of the two sexes. 
We were glad to see in the Report of the Ver- 
mont superintendent of Common Schools, a rec- 
emmendation by Mr. Brown, a County Superin- 
tendent, that most of the schools there should be 
kept through the year by women, and that their 
pay should be so far raised, as to equal during 
the year what it now is. That is, if the school 
mistress in summer is now paid six dollars per 
month and the master in winfer sixteen, it is 
proposed that the mistress having charge of the 
school through the year, should be paid eleven 
dollars per month. This isa good measure, 
and, by giving stability to this kind of female 
employment, would soon lead to superior quali- 
fications on the part of the teachers. 


In those of our retail stores which are fre- 
quented mostly by ladies, nearly all the places 
which are now filled by dapper young clerks, 
would be better filled by women, and thus open 
to them a wide field of useful and profitable em- 
ployment. To those acquainted with the strug- 
gles of many females in our cities, for a bare 
eubsistanee, what we have said will need no 
farther argument. ‘These ate only hints, but if 
earried out in practice, they will dry up many 
tears, and do much also for the character of the 
sex on which man is so dependent for the purest 
of his pleasures and his best affections. 


UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


We copy below, from the French correspon- 
dent of the Presbyterian, a single paragraph re- 
lating to England. The Prospective Review we 
are in the habit of reading, and do not think that 
its doctrine ‘‘strongly resembles German ration- 
alism,’’ though its tone is a very liberal one. 


«J wish I could say that the Unitarians are 
on sho decline. But hina 1 think this to be 
the case with the old Unitarians, represented by 
the journal called The Christian Reformer, and 
who, while they deny the divinity of the Savior, 
retain, however, the exterior doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, such as miracles, prophecies, and eveo 
inspiration—yet I fear that it is otherwise with 
the New-school, which is represented by the 
journal, named The Prospective Review, and 
which has, as its leader, Mr. Martineau (brother 
of the well known Miss Martineau.) These lat- 
ter Unitarians are in contact with the German 
theology, and their doctrine strongly resembles 
German rationalism. This gives them some ad- 
vantage in present circumstances, and it is they 
who, as I have intimated in another part of this 
letter, can do a great deal of evil by importing 
into Englaud whatever there is of a negative and 
sceptical cast in German ideas. The Unitarians 
have still many academies in England, and the 
decision of Parliament in the matter of endow- 
ments, afforded them a degree of exterior sup- 
port, at least; although these endowments, In 
general, are of little value. 





Rev. S. K. Lothrop, pastor of Brattle Street 
Church, by a vote of 37 out of 58, was, on 
Thursday last, at an = twee meeting of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University, elect- 
ed clerical overseer of the Institution. Rev. 
Dr. Vinton received 18 votes, Bishop Eastburn 
2, and Rev. Mr. Flint 1. Thus do the no sec- 
tarians guard scrupulously the religious super- 
vision of Harvard. Since it is claimed that the 
University is free from all denominating charac- 
ter, it is judged best, we suppose, to keep its 
direction, literary and religious, almost entirely 
in the hands of Unitarians.. In no other way 
can it be kept sacred from the taint of sectarian- 
ism! If any other sect were thus to monopo- 
lize and control a State University, how long 
could it claim the distinction of being known as 
a sect of ‘Liberal Christians?’ [Reflector. 


Will the Reflector be so good as to let us 
know what it means by ‘‘a State University ?”’ 
Will it also let us know, whether in the instruc- 
tions given at Harvard University, or in the con- 
nexion of the Government with the students, any 
regard is paid to peculiar sectarian opinions, or 
any intentional influences used, directly or in- 
directly, to bias the religious views of the stu- 
dents ? 





Rev. Dr. Gannett, we are informed, made a 
labored attempt in a lecture on Sabbath evening, 
to disprove the inspiration of the Scriptures! 
Reverence for the Bible, he doubtless judges to 
be too deep and general, especially on the part 
of the multitudes whose feet are amid the slip- 
pery places of destruction. How deplorable the 
mission of that man who labors with his might, 
and the use of the powers his Maker has given 
him, to weaken veneration for the revelation of 
God. [Reflector, 4th inst. 

If the editor of the Reflector had read Dr. 
Gannett’s lecture, he would seen that the design 
was to place the Scriptures on a foundation 
which could not be shaken, and thus to secure 
to them the honor and respect of all true and 
enlightened men, as containing a faithful record 
of a divine revelation. Where shall we find an 
expression of deeper reverence for the Bible than 
in this very lecture? Why cannot religious 
writers learn to be fair, to state facts as they 
really are, and not attempt to raise so false a 
prejudice against good men! 





WANT OF HOSPITALITY IN. OUR CITY 
CHURCHES. 


We have received several communications on 
this subject, all complaining of the difficulty, 
which strangers find in gaining admittance to our 
Churches here. We have more than once spok- 
en of the evil, which is, certainly, a serious one, 
and one which ought to be corrected ; but as the 
facts mentioned to us by our correspondents are 
only such as we have already stated, we do not 
know that any good would come from given them 
now in detail. 





PULPIT CALUMNIES. 


An article in the Register of last week, gave 
a sad instance of the exercise of uncharitableness 
in the pulpit. " We trust that the minister, who 
did not hesitate to speak thus of a pure-minded 
and devout young man, who, under such trying 
circumstances, not only met death with a cheer- 
ful composure, but did much also to Jessen the 
horrors of that fearful time to others, may, by 
seasonable repentance and confession of his sin, 
be prepared to escape the awful sentence, which 
he has pronounced upon another. We trust, 
however, and believe, that it was through 
thoughtlessness, that the offence was committed. 
But he who goes into the puipit to preach on 
the great theme of man’s salvation, especially 
when he is about to bring heavy charges against 
one, who is gone forever from our midst, has no 
right to speak without solemn deliberation. 

In a Long Island paper, ‘‘Farmer and Adver- 
tiser,’’ for Dec. 29, we see an account of anoth- 
er violent attack from the pulpit on Unitarians, 
asserting that all ‘‘Hixite Quakers, Unitarians, 
&c., would be everlastingly damned,”’ and using 
such expressions as these, ‘‘let him get over 
that ifhe can,’’ ‘‘rascality,’’ “‘ Unitarianism leads 
to iniquity, Atheism”, &c. In short, it would 
seem, that the same low appeal to vulgar preju- 
dices, united with the same sort of untruthful 
statements, was resorted to there as in the other 
cases. In respect to this, the Editor very justly 
asks ; 

‘Can ahumane mind so regard the Righteous 
Judge, as to imagine that in the great day, the 
intelligent and virtuous Channing, and all others 
of like views, will be sentenced to everlasting 
misery by our heavenly Father, while those who 
construe the Scriptures just as dictated by a 
ccmparative stripling, shall alone receive the 
welcome, ‘‘come ye blessed’! It is the happi- 
ness of those who enjoy the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made them free, to know, in this 
country at least, that such would be tyrants, 
who may expel us from certain Churches, have 
no moral power to extend their fire brand and 
faggot beyond their own pale.’’ 

It is one of the unwelcome duties of a public 
paper to notice these false and uncharitable 
charges. We have done it but once or twice 
before. And yet it is well for those who speak 
publicly of the characters of their brethren to 
remember, that if conscience in them is dead the 
common sentiment of justice in the community 
will condemn them. 





A correspondent says, ‘You frequently pub- 
lish extracts from Orthodox Works ; when 
these covtain anything, though incidentally, 
which clashes with just views of truth, would it 
not be desirable to append an explanatory re- 


draw a false inference as to the character of your 
paper?” 


Perhaps our correspondent is right, but we 
have thought ou safe in trusting to the in- 
telligence of our readers. When we find some- 
thing that we. very much like in Orthodox 
works, we have not hesitated to adopt it, though 
it might be connected with some doctrine which 
we did not approve. We would not be too fas- 
tidious in pruning, and it seems a little predish 
to enter our formal eaveat on every trifling occa- 
sion. But we may carry the matter too far,— 
certainly we do, unless our readers are, a8 We 
suppose them to be, a very intelligent class. 








For the meni, 
THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 


There is something worthy of note in the 
structure of this Psalm. The first six verses 
relate to the heavens, considered as displaying 
the power and glory of God; and then the poet 
passes, without any form of rhetorical transition, 
and with great seeming abruptness to a series of 
aphorisms concerning the divine law, which are 
followed by a humble confession of sin and 
prayer for the divine guidance. The break in 
the sense is so sudden and entire, and the change 
of sentiment so violent, as to have led De Wette 
and other German critics to suppose the Psalm 
as it stands to consist of two independent poems, 
blended into one by the error of some early tran- 
scriber. We think very differently. To our 
eye the Psalm as we have it is characterized by 
perfect unity. It is a transcript of thoughts and 
experiences, which belong together. It de- 
scribes a process that takes place in almost every 
serious mind. It portrays the appointed minis- 
try of the outward creation to the soul of man, 
which is to draw forth not thanks and praises 
alone, but also the penitential tear, the devout 
resolv@p the aspiration and effort heavenward.— 
There is in this Psalm profound spiritual philos- 
ophy. It explains emotions, which many of us 
ave felt, and of which we all perhaps have read 
or talked. It is a common idea, and, we trust, 
a common experience, that the contemplation of 
nature makes man better,—that God’s sun and 
showers, his rainbow and his ocean, are among 
the choicest means of grace and aids in the spir- 
itual life. When we consider the heavens, be- 
hold the sun going forth as a bridegroom, and 
hear day uttering unto day, and night telling 
night the glory and love of the Creatur, we are 
conscious of advancing in the religious life, of a 
firmer faith, of higher aims and of increased mor- 
al strength. We may not indeed be conscious 
of the process by which we have been thus ben- 
efitted; but it must needs have been through 
penitence, that is, through a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the past and present,—a feeling 
which would not let us be contented with our- 
selves, till we had taken an onward step in the 
career of duty. Religious growth shows that 
there has been penitence, even though the soul 
has not distinctly said to itself, J repent, just as 
a rainbow indicates a recent shower, though we 
may not have seen the rain. 
Now what is the mental process, through 
which we pass, when the outward creation is 
made thus sanctifying tous? We are first im- 
pressed by the majestic harmony of nature which 
excites the sense of fitness, order and propor- 
tion. The works of God are all perfect for their 
uses, and are all obedient. Each keeps its own 
path, discharges its own appointed ministry.— 
We think of the material universe as always 
yielding promptly to the bidding of the Supreme 
Intelligence. There is no conflicting will,—no 
jatring note,—no lingering on the assigned path; 
and, voiceless, soulless as these outward forms 
are in fact, they are so bright and beautiful in 
their courses, so exhaustless in their kindly in- 
fluences, as to make them to our hearts living 
and consenting ministers, conscious agents, lov- 
ing und devoted servants. We hardly feel it to 
be a hyperbole, when the psalmist calls upon the 
sun and the stars, the mountains and the cedars 
to praise Jehovah. 


But nature always carries us beyond herself. 
The outward suggests the inward. The sensi- 
ble calls up the spiritual. The laws of matter 
remind us of the higher and more profound laws 
of the moral universe. The harmony of the visi- 
ble creation directs our thoughts to that more 
perfect and intimate harmory which ought to 
pervade the realms of mind and soul. -But 
where is that harmony? In the will and law of 
God,—among the ranks of the redeemed; but 
not on earth,—not in our hearts. We are dis- 
cordant strings in the haip of God. We are 
often out of time and out of tune, and strike notes 
that jar with the worship of nature. And noth- 
ing can make us feel this so surely and so keen- 
ly, as the contemplation of those portions of the 
universe that present the most striking displays 
of grandeur and beauty. 

This is not mere fancy. Who has not, in 
looking ona beautiful landscape or a rich au- 
tumnal sunset, said to himself, “Oh that my 
soul enjoyed the calm repose, which bathes the 
green fields and the crimson clouds! Oh that 
the Creator’s image were as vividly reflected 
from my heart, as it is from the bosom of those 
tranquil waters or that azure sky!” Then comes 
the spontaneous feeling of unworthiness and con- 
fession of sin,—then the pious resolve and the 
earnest prayer, that we may be fully brought in- 
to the living harmony of the spiritual universe, 
and may mirror back from renewed hearts and 
from consecrated lives the same rays of the di- 
vine image, which beam upon us from the crea- 
tion, 

It is precisely this process, through which the 
Psalm now under consideration carriesus. The 
Psalmist beholds the heavens declaring God’s 
glory,—day unto day uttering speech, night un- 
to night showing knowledge,—the sun going 
forth like a bridegroom, and nothing hidden from 
his heat. But ‘‘more perfect even than the or- 
dinances of the heaven, more cheering than the 
glad sun, is that law of God, which refreshes the 
soul. More sure than the testimony of nature is 
that word of his, which even the humblest mind 
can bear and understand. More gladdening to 
the soul of man than the light of day are those 
precepts, in the keeping of which there is great 
reward. Clearer to than those rays which illu- 
mine the outward eye, are those commandments 
which purge the soul’s sight, and makes the in- 
ward vision true and searching. More enduring 
als than the firmament is the service of God in 
spirit and in trnth. More sublime and compre- 
hensive than the blended strains of nature’s wog- 
ship is the harmony, whieh pervades his coun- 
sels and decrees, But,” continues the Psalm- 
ist, in our free paraphrase, ‘‘it is not with the 
same unmingled gladness with which I behold 
the heavens, that I meditate on the precepts of 
Jehovah. By these thy servant is admonished 








mark, lest it may lead some casual reader, to 











of his frequent guilt, of the feebleness of his vir- 
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tue, of the languor of his‘piety. How number 
less are my departures from the law: Who 
can tell how oft he offendeth? Cleanse thou 
me from those habitual sins, which I commit 
unwittingly. Keep back thy servant also from 
all known and willing guilt. Make me to fulfil 
my appointed work as the sun rejoices to run his 
course. Keep my lips,—sanctify my heart, 
that my words and my meditations may bear 
part in the worship, which day utters unto day 
and night repeats to night.”’ 

This psilm thus interpreted opens a broad 
view of the correspondence between the out- 
ward and the spiritual universe. God has made 
nature always suggestive to the meditative mind. 
He has so adjusted the things that are seen as 
to render them unfailing mementoes of the things 
that are not seen. This is in part effected by 
the softened hues and plaintive tones of nature. 
There is in almost every sight and sound in the 
universe something adapted to subdue as well as 
to exalt the soul,—a chastening no less than an 
elevating influence. ‘To indulge in reckless 


_gaiety, we must escape from nature, amd cover 


our heads with a less lofty ceiling than that 
spread and garnished by the Omnipotent. There 
are indeed rich and ever new sources of out of 
door enjoyment ; but for all except children and 
idiots, mirth flows more easily and naturally 
within doors than without. There is a felt 
pathos in the blue of the vernal or autumnal sky, 
in the calm twilight, in the still moonlight, in 
the gleam and twinkling of the stars. It has 
been observed by those skilled in music, that all 
the sounds of nature are in the minor key. 
There is a plaintiveness in the sweet monotony 
of the bird’s song, in the sigh of the breeze, in 
the hum of the insects. There is in the objects 
of the outward universe just that infusion of sad- 
ness, which fits them to admonish while they 
gladden,—to awaken the longing for higher 
good, while they gratify the external sense. 

A different view is often presented as to the 
tendency of conversance with the outward uni- 
verse. We sometimes hear nature spoken of, 
as if the religion which she inspires were a bold, 
confident spirit, without penitence or self-re- 
proach. Those, who think so, must thus judge 
of what they have not felt. The religion of na- 
ture has always been humble and tearful. The 
psalms, which breathe the deepest humility, are 
those, which present the foftiest views of the 
works of God. Hardly, under the gcspel, has 
there been more pungent conviction of sin, than 
flowed from the communion with the pure, fair, 
faultless creation of the Most High. The whole 
religious history of the human race before Christ 


is a recurd of vague and vain attempts tc cast off 


this consciousness of guilt, and to gain peace of 
conscience and inward security. To this en: 
altars smoked and victims fell,—the path to idol 
shrines was trodden by bleeding feet,—the first 
born and tenderly beloved bowed beneath the 
sacrificial knife. For nature revealed a disease 
for which she had no remedy,—excited a long- 
ing which she could not satisfy,—gave the sense 
of guilt but could not wash it away. Her fault- 
less harmony, her stainless purity spoke reproach, 
without hope, to the sinver,—taught him how 
utterly discordant his own heart was with her 
own chorus of praise and love, but opened no 
‘fountain for sin and uneleanness.’’ ~The crown- 
ing glory of Christianity is that it opens pardon 
and reveals salvation for the guilty, restores the 
lost harmony between God and nature, and re- 
places the only broken string in the universal 
lyre. A. P. P. 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


MATTHEW AND LUKE COMPARED. 


No Christian reader can be indifferent as to 
the inquiry, what was the purport of Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount '—for it was addressed not 
to that multitude alone, but to us, and to men of 
all ages. Our two reports are in some respects 
very different. In Luke, Christ “blesses the 
poor,’’ in Matthew, ‘‘the poor in spirit ;’’ in 
Luke, ‘‘ the hungry,’’ in Matthew, those who 
‘* hunger for righteousness ;” in Luke, the ex- 
tent of the discourse is far less than in Matthew, 
and in several passages the sequence, and con- 
nexion, and modification of thought are materi- 
ally different. Itis important, for many rea- 
sons, to decide in which we have the correct re- 
port of our Master's words. The attentive 
reader of the two will readily perceive, that this 
question merits the most careful consideration ; 
and much more would depend on the answe1 we 
give to it, if Christians did not involuntarily make 
up a judgment as to what sayings are according 
to the tenor of our Savior’s example, and by a 
sort of practical felicity, as it were, outrun the 
investigations of criticism. 

The report in Matthew, is contained in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh chapters, and that in 
Luke in the sixth. In the Beatitudes them- 
selves, the probability is greatly in favor of 
Matthew’s record; for there they follow one 
another through such a fine succession to such 
an appropriate climax, unfolding so naturally 
and characteristically, that the reader insensibly 
finds himself convinced that they are the words 
of Jesus. Then the “wo unto you ye sick,” 
which Luke appends, has altogether the air of 
an addition by the reporter, and those critics, 
who in other reports maintain astrict Orthodoxy, 
allow here that those claus@ are added merely 
by way of explanation. But we are not left to 
these uncertain arguments. For more obvious 
marks of imperfection reveal themselves as we 
examine Luke more closely. If we observe the 
27th verse, we find there an abrupt commence- 
ment : ‘* But I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies.”” But when we see in Matthew, the pre- 
vious clause of the antithesis, ‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old time, 
&c.’’ we cannot doubt that he has preserved in 
this instance, at least, the original arrangement, 
and that Luke is faulty. Again what we find 
in Matthew, accurately distinguished under the 
two heads of ** Love to enemies” and “ not re- 
sisting evil,” we observe in Luke mixed all to. 
gether, and those two topics confounded, (27-36) 
as by one who did not remember with clear- 
ness, or did not comprehend with accuracy. In 
v. 39 and v. 40 we have words which do not be- 
long in that connexion, but are found in their 
true place in Matthew, xv. 14, and x. 24. In 
conse juence of this, the thread of the discourse 
is broken, and v. 41 wants proper introduction 
and explanation. In verse 43, the image of the 
corrupt tree is so introduced as to refer tu a dif- 
ferent object and have quite a different force, from 
what it has in Matthew, where the connection is 
80 natural, as to make his version by far the 
more probable. Again, what we read in the 
latter in excellent and unquestionable connexion 
in ch. v. 18-32, we discover, intruded in a most 
singular and unaccountable manner into the 16th 
chapter of the other Evangelist, just before the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Once 


more,it is a question whethei what lies before us 
in Mat. vi. 22-23, and Luke xi. 34-36 ig not In 
the latter wholly torn from its true connexion, 
and in being so torn deprived of its real mean- 
ing. And finally, the general structure of the 
argument in the first Evangelist is such, that it 
may be said to bear the stamp of originality up- 
on it. We see there how the different parts be- 
long to the whole, and how the topics succeed 
one another in a manner appropriate to the end 
in view, and to the character of the people who 
were addressed. 

But on the other hand, when we make the re- 
port of the first Evangelist the subject of our ex- 
amination, with all the light thrown upon it from 
various parts of Luke’s gospel, we are compelled 
to doubt whether even here we have an absolutely 
perfect report of Christ’s discourse, without any 
mixture of matter spoken at other times. We 
may allow that there is no practical imperfection 
Lof consequence in it, but we are compelled to 
doubt, whether ina critical view, the accuraey 
of it is wholly free from objection. And this, 
for reasons which it requires no learning tocom- 
prehend. 

There are two passages of considerable ex- 
tent appearing in Matthew’s report, which by 
Luke are related in other places, as having been 
spoken by Christ on other occasions ; and those 
occasions are described by the Jatter in such a 
manner, as to make it diffieult to suppose an 
error, while the matter of the passages in ques- 
tion is such, that it is little probable that they 
should have been repeated. It is indeed easy to 
say that the Savior uttered the same things 
twice over. In truth, any objection or difficulty 
Whatever, may be quickly overcome by a reason- 
er who does not hesitate to do violence to proba- 
bilities, so he can make out his point. But in 
the instance before us, it is easier thus to answer 
the objection than to remove it. For all which 
is said in Mat. vi. 25-34, and repeated in Luke 
xii. 22-31, ‘*Take no thoughtsfor your life what 
ye shall eat, nor yet for your body what ye shall 
put on,”’ and soforth, through nine verses, we 
cannot conceive to have been uttered on two dif- 
ferent occasions. Either the one or the other 
Evangelist must be held to be in error. Either 
it was a part of the Sermon on the Mount and 
Luke is in error; or it was not a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and then Matthew is at 
fault. This may be of little practical moment. 
For in whichever connexion, the inculcations 
must have the same force for us. Butin respect 
to the theories of the composition of the gospel, 
and of their inspiration, it is of great importance ; 
for it is of itself abundantly sufficient to disprove 
any theory of inspiration inconsistent with falli- 
bility, and to show the fallacy of any hypothesis 
with regard to the composition of the gospel, 
which does not leave room for the misunder- 
standing and forgetting of some circumstances 
of those things which they record. 

I will not attempt to decide in this instance, 
which gospel has placed the words of our Lord 
correctly. Luke relates a probable and natural 
occasion ; but not in such a manner as to make 
it necessary to suppose it the true one; and 
Matthew, too, gives us a connexion of a certain 
sort, but still not enough to give us confidence. 

The other similar instance is that of the pas- 
sage in which the Lord's prayer is introduced : 

Mat. vi. 7, Luke xi. 1. By many of those who 
adopt in the main the Sermon on the Mount, as 
it appears in the first Evangelist, this passage is 
made an exception to his correctness, and the 
circumstautialness and naturalness of the intro- 
duction in Luke, seem to recommend his report 
of it as corresponding to the fact. What is re- 
lated by the former as part of the Sermon on 
the Mount, is related by the latter as having 
been spoken on a very specific occasion, on ac- 
casion of the disciples coming with the request, 
‘* Teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples,’ a request which to them and at that 
time, when religious leaders always distinguish- 
ed their followers by certain forms of prayer, 
was extremely natural; and to that request this 
is such an answer as we should suppose might 
have been given. It is te be remarked, too, 
that what occurs in Matthew in two parts, (vi. 
7-13 and vii. 7-11,) appears in Luke all in one 
continued piece, as indeed from the identity of 
the subject it deserve to be regarded. That 
Christ should have twice given this prayer as a 
model, is no: impossible ; but it is improbable 
that he should have done so on these two ocea- 
sions, and indeed improbable that he should have 
done so at all. The introdaction of it on the 
Sermon on the Mount, does not answer the pur- 
poses of the discourse, and does not suit this 
connexion, where the question is not of prayer 
in general, but only of prayer with reference to 
its ostentation or its privacy. Noris this ob- 
jection sufficiently answered by those who will 
say that the object is te recommend a short and 
strong and simple prayer in opposition to the 
‘* vain repetitions” mentioned, since the intro- 
duction of the prayer for this purpose, has in it 
a something, difficult to be described, inconsist- 
ent with the dignity and grace of Jesus. The 
repetition of such a prayer, in a loud voice to a 
multitude, to a multitude of little capacity for 
receiving his ideas, to show them how short and 
powerfully and inwardly they must pray, seems 
to us not in character for our Savior. In this 
case, therefore, we are compelled, with some of 
the most learned and estimable commentators, 
to give the report in the third gospel the prefer- 
ence. There the occasion was natural, the com- 
munication of this model-prayer was appropri- 
ate; we may conceive of the scene, as. that it 
does not disagree in any point with what we 
may call the grace of the Savior’s manners. 

There are not a few other phrases occurring 
in Matthew’s report of the Sermon on the Mount 
which appear scattered in Luke in other con- 
nections ; but we pass them over as being in part 
of such a nature that we may suppose them to 
have been repeated, and in part because they 
are not sufficiently considerable to merit our at- 
tention. 

With regard to such criticisms as this, which 
we have now made, there are those who deem 
them inexpedient and even dangerous, who even 
deprecate them as undermining the faith of many, 
and indicating a certain presumptuous forward- 
ness on the part of such as engage in them. 
This class of persons would have us receive the 
Scriptures as they are, and use them without 
any doubts that should lead to critical inquiries. 
But we must then read the Scriptures asleep. 
To read usefully, a cultivated man will read 
critically. And if he read critically he‘ will see 
facts destructive of many popular hypotheses. 
As he becomes intimately acquajnted with the 
Bible, his interest in it will not lessen, but in- 
crease. No light thrown on it will be thrown 
away. Through much study he will walk as on 
familiar ground, and have a just conception of 
the general plan of revealed truth, and a just un- 
derstanding of its parts. He will form an ap- 
proximate conception of the sort of inspiration 








under which it is delivered to us. His Scrip- 
tural will form a part of his general culture. It 
will be that through which the Scripture has its 
right place before the mind. Through it the 
Sgripture will touch him in many points. It 
will have a bond on him by every faculty which 
he has exercised in the study of it. You willin 


vain therefore endeavor to persuade him that 


what has been of such value to him, will not be 
of similar value to others. G. F,'s. 





For the Register. 


Mr. Eviror,—By inserting some suggestions, 
relative to a measure, favorable to good morals, 
and among other recommendations, you will 
oblige a subscriber, and not violate the desiga 
of your paper. : 

We see on all sides, in city, posted on walls, 
attached to car and wagons, lurking obscurely 
in the corners of newspapers, notices of some 


regretted loss of jewelry, money, &c., rarely of 


aiticles found. Now without taking into view, 
temptations to dishonest retention, this is not 
wholly unaccountable. The finder, without any 
deficiency of honesty, however well disposed, is 
not naturally so desirous to return an article 
found, as the loser is to recover it. In the eyes 
of the finder, it has only a certain pecuniary 
value. As tothe loser it is often an endeared 
gift, it has been his own. The loss sometimes 
exposes him to suspicion, to punishment, to ex- 
treme need. None of these circumstances per- 


haps present themselves to the imagination of 


the finder. But numerous as the instances are, 
in which notoriety (often too limited a notoriety 
to be effective) is given to a loss by advertise- 
ment, there are probably treble or fourfold the 
number of losses, never made public, chiefly be- 
cause all present means used, are considered 
nearly desperate. In this large city, a great 
deal of suffering, and no little dishcnesty arise 
from this source. Almost every acquaintance of 
ours, has sometime or other dropped something 
of value in the street. We are sorry to say, we 
have seen the principle of honesty, suffer by the 
readiness, with which it is believed, that it is 
impossible to find the owner of a lost treasure. 
Many articles of too little value to be advertised, 
it is a pity for both parties, should not be recov- 
ered. 


all present means. But there is a remedy. 


it should be made the duty of some city officer to 
receive notfications of losses and of articles found, 
there would be immediate relief. Many long 


missing articles would doubtless come to light, 
some from honesty, others from fear of shame. 
Will not losers and finders unite in petitioning 
the city government for such an arrangement. 
R. 





For the Register. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


Mr. Ep:ror :—I wish, through your paper, to 
call the attention of the benevolent, to the Book 
and Pamphlet Society. 


been the instrument of immense good. 


gymen and others who have received its publi- 
cations for gratuitous distribution, its patrons 
would be both gratified and encouraged. The 
Society has a mission that no other existing in- 
stitution can so well fulfill, andsomething should 


be done to give it greater efficiency. Might not 
its claims to increasing sympathy and more ex- 
tended patronage, be considered during Anni- 
versary Week, next May, or even at an earlier 


period’ However this may be, [ trust it will 
receive the substantial aid of all who delight in 
the diffusion of Christian knowledge and reli- 
gious consolation. E. M.S. 





For the Register. 
REY. WILLIAM HAZLITT, 


In Rev. Mr. Murch’s History of the Presbyte- 
rian and General Baptist Churches in the West 
of England pp. 43—46, is contained a very in- 
teresting, though brief memoir of Rev. William 
Hazlitt, the father of the distinguished author of 
the same name. He was born near Tipperary, 
Ireland, 1737, educated at Glasgow and early 
became a Liberal Preacher. He was settled at 
various places in England and Ireland, but the 
fact of most interest to us in his life, is, that 
he came to America in 1783, and was perhaps 
the earliest advquate of the views since called 
distinctly Unitarian. The following sentences 
are copied from Mr. Murch’s. History. ‘From 
Philadelphia he (Mr. Hazlitt’ went, by invita- 
tion, to preach to a congregation at Boston ; 
but a report of his heterodox principles arriving 
before him prevented a settlement among them. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s visit ta this town was not however 
in vain; for in a short time he was chiefly in- 
strumental in forming the First Unitarian Church 
at Boston. Here the University offered to con- 
fer on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
which he declined.”” He subsequently returned 
to England, and was Pastor of the Church at 
Weim in Shropshire upwards of twenty six 
years. 

From the Political Essays of William Hazlitt 
his highly gifted son, Mr. Murch, selects the 
following passage which is supposed to refer to 
his venerable father. It will repay a perusal to 


those who love occasionally to take a breath of 


the good old times. 

‘*We have known some such in happier days, 
who had been brought up and lived from youth 
to age in the one constant belief of God and of 
his Christ, and who thought all other things but 
dross, compared with the glory hereafter to be 
revealed. Their youthful hopes and vanity had 
been mortified in them, even in their boyish days, 
by the neglect and sxpercilious regards of the 
world ; and they turned to look into their own 
minds for something else to build their hopes 
and confidence upon. They were true priests. 
They set up an image in their own minds, it 
was truth ; they worshipped an idol there, it 
was justice. They looked on man as their 
brother, and only bowed the knee to the High- 
est. Separate from the world, they walked 
humbly with their God, and lived, in thought, 
with those who had borne testimony of a good 
conscience—with the spirits of just men in all 
ages, They saw Moses when he slew the 
Egyptian, and the prophets who overturned the 
brazen images, and thosg, who were stoned, and 
sawn asunder. ‘ They with Daniel in the 
lion’s den, and wigh the three children who pass- 
ed through the fiery furnace—Shadrach, Me- 
shech, and Abednego. They did not crucify 


Everybody knows how unproductive . from a correspondent in Southport, Wisconsin ; 


As lL reside some twenty 
miles distant from its Depository, where its good 
influences are almost daily witnessed, I can 
speak with confidence in its behalf. This So- 
ciety, though noiseless in its operations, has 
I do not 
speak at random when! say, that few institu- 
tions, with so limited means, have accomplished 
so much. Were all the facts spread before the 
public, that might be easily obtained from cler- 











Christ twice over, or deny him in thei 

with St. Peter ; the Book of ieee” 
to them ; they read the story of William Tell, of 
John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, and the old 
one-eyed Zisea ; they had Neal's History of the 
Puritans by heart, and Calumny’s- account of the 
Two Thousand Ejected Ministers, and gave it 
to their children to read, with the pictures of 
polemical Baxter, the silver-tongued Banc oft 

the mild-looking Calamy, und old honest Howe. 
They believed in Lardner's Credibility of the 
Gospel History; they were deep read 
the works of the Fratres Poloni, Crellius 

Cracovius, who sought out truth in texts of 
Scripture, and grew blind over Hebrew points ; 
their aspiration after liberty was a sigh saheved 
from the towers, ‘‘time-rent”, of the Holy In- 
quisition—and their zeal for teligious toleration 
was kindled at the fires of Smithfield. Their 
sympathy was not with the Oppressors, but the 
oppressed. They cherished in their thoughts— 
and wished to transmit to their postetity—those 
rights and privileges, for asserting which their 
ancestors had bled on scaffolds, or had _pined in 
dungeons, or in foreign climes. Their cleed, 
too, was glory to God, peace on earth, good will 
toman. This creed, since profaned and render- 
ed vile, they kept fast through good report and 
evil report. This belief they had that looks at 
something out of itself, fixed as the stars, deep 
as the firmament; that makes of its own heart 
an altar to truth, a place of worship for what is 
right, at which it does reverence with praise and 
prayer like aholy thing, apart and eontent—that 
feels that the greatest Being in the universe is 
always near it, and that all things work together 
for the good of his creatures, under fis guiding 
hand. This covenant they kept as the stars 
keep their courses—this pringiple they stuck by, 
as it sticks by them to the last. It grew with 
t heir growth, it does not wither in their decay. 
It lives when the almond tree flourishes, and is 
not bowed down with the tottering Unus. It 
glimmers with the last feeble eyesight, stiles 
in the faded cheek like infancy, and lights a path 
before them to the grave.” Pax. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REGISTER. 


We have the following cheering intelligence 


Feb. 5, 1847. 


‘Until last Saturday evening I have not heard 
a Unitarian discourse for near thirteen years ex- 
cept one in Buffalo eleven years since, when on 
my way to this country, and although myself and 
family have been regular attendants at Church 
we have not partaken of the sacrament but once 
in the time. The reasons for our being thus 
rejected are too well known by you for me here 
to state them. But I am happy now to state 
that a brighter day seems to be dawning upon us. 
Last week for the first time in Wisconsin I be- 
held a Unitarian clergyman: Brothers Lord of 
Milwaukie and Conant of Geneva were here at- 
tending an Anti-Slavery and ‘Temperance con- 
vention. When J heard they were here I was 
not long in finding them out, and although they 
had intended to leave before the Sabbath, (hav- 
ing understood by some of our friends that there 
was none of our belief here) brother Lord con- 
sented tu stop with us, brother Conant going to 
Milwaukie to supply his pulpit instead of to 
Burlington, a small, though flourishing town 
twenty-five miles west of us, where a number of 
brethren of our faith reside. 
Brother Lord preached on Saturday evening, 
and gave us three discourses Sabbath day in a 
hall, which would accommodate 250 persons, 
which was well filled, and in the evening crowd- 
ed. At the close of his last discourse, he in- 
formed the meeting that there wasa brother Bar- 
rett (I think was the name) in Cleveland, Ohio, 
that would probably come and stop with us 
through the month, providing a trifle more than 
his expenses could be paid. Brother L. request- 
ed those who would be in favor of sending for 
him, to stop after the benediction was pro- 
nounced, and enough stopped to raise in a few 
moments, $ 126 for the object. I would remark 
that brother Lord encouraged us to expect aid 
from the East, if we could not get along with- 
out; but I think it will not be necessary to call 
upon our friends there, at present. If we had a 
talented and good man here, of our Order, I have 
no doubt we could have as large a society as 
there is in town, and the most liberal one in all 
respects. However, if our prospects should 
appear to warrant the erection of a church, we 
should probably want aid ; but of this by and by. 
Our town is second only to Milwaukie in popu- 
lation and business in the territory; we number 
something over 3000 inhabitants. Brother Lord 
presented a bundle of tracts to the audience, and 
so great was their eagerness to get them, that! 
am happy to say there was none left for me. I 
believe there are tracts in Boston for gratuitous 
distribution. I wish I could have some of them, 
and they should be made good use of. I brought 
a hundred or more out West with me, but I gave 
them all away long since. E. 6. W. 























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoria Tecuyica; or the art of abbreviating 
those studies which give the greatest labor to the 
» &e., &c. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Improved. 
We noticed the first edition of this book 4 
short time since, and in addition to what we 
then said, will only say now, that it is prepared 
by one who has paid great attention to the sub- 
ject and who has been employed to teach his sys- 
tem by some of our most experienced teachers 
and wisest men. Our great objection to every 
thing of the kind as an aid to the memory in re- 
taining what we wish to keep as a permanent 
part of our knowledge, is not removed by this 
work. But as a very convenient help to the 
memory in respect to facts, dates, &c., which 
we are anxious to retain only for a limited time, 
we have no doubt, that it may be very useful. 
We shall give a more particular account of it 
next week. 





—_— 


. A sermon by John Weiss, 
Unity sry a cherch, W me 


ot a little affectation in this title 

seckon "Has not Mr. Weiss been settled as 
the Minister of the Church ; and is he not their 
minister as well as preacher! If not, we should 
advise him to leave them at once. But bating 

this, we would say that the sermon is fresh and 
true—the warm utterance of a pure and truthful 
soul, timely and useful. 

A SysTEM OF Mora PuHILosorRy, a: 
aac Sy er Stacie, and a teal. 80 pP- 
This treatise has evidently been prepared with 

much labor, and is a good little work. Except 

in one or two small particulars, ite doctrines, W° 

think are true, and judiciously enforced. If any 
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book of this kind is to be used for children, we 
should be glad to have this adopted. . oe 
doubt very mach about the propriety © wee 
the philosophy of morals to children. ‘This 
should be with them emphatically an experimen- 
tal science, in the practice of which they should 
be well grounded, long before they should be 
expected to understand the philosophical princi- 
ples or reasons. Good as this book is, we would 
rather not have a child familiar with it. The 
moral faculties should be exercised by use, and 
we fear that the perfect simplicity of a child’s 
moral nature would be seriously impaired, and 
the sanctions of mural truth weakened by any at- 
tempt at that early period to explain the philos- 
ophical grounds of moral obligation. The rea- 
son is not yet mature enough to understand the 
full power of such considerations, and the con- 
fiding habits of the child are broken in upon. 

FourteenrtuH Annxuat Rerort of the Seamen’s 
Aid Society. 
An encouraging account of the resources and 
action of a most praise-worthy society. During 
the year, the sales at the store have amounted 
to $7729. There have been 525 boarders, and 
162 days’ board has been given to shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen. Employment has been 
furnished to many widows, wives and daughters 
of seamen. They are about to open a new 
Sailor's Home, and are particularly desirous of 
such donations as may aid them ig furnishing it. 





THe Opsects, PRINCIPLES AND REGULATIONS 
or THE New Enotanp Murtuat Lire Insvur- 
ance Company, Established in Boston. 1846. 


We would recommend this pamphlet to mio- 
isters particularly, as containing in a short com- 
pass, just the information they want on the sub- 
ject. How many among us expose our families 
to the risk of utter dependence when by the pay- 
ment of a small sum annually, we might in case 
of death, leave them comfortably provided for! 
We give a few extracts for-the information of 
our readers. 


‘Suppose that a man, thirty years of age, can 
save $68.40, annually, from his income or earn- 
ings, over and above his family expenses; it 
will require a long time for thissaving to amount 
to any considerable sum to be left to his 
serviving family in case of his decease. By 
paying this amount, annually, ona policy for the 
whole period of his life, he may secure three 
thousand dollars to his family. 

In many instances, the contingency of-leaving 
one’s family in poverty or embarrassment, is but 
for a limited period, until he shall have accom- 

lished some undertaking in which he has em- 

rked ; or until he shall have received an acces- 
sion to his fortane, on which he can reasonably 
calculate, in case of his surviving for a certain 
time. In such case, he may secure his family 
against this contingency, by insuring his life for 
such period, which he can do at a lower annual 
premium than that to be paid on a policy for his 
entire life. Thus, at the age of thirty, he may 
secure $100 for his family, in case of his de- 
cease within seven years, by paying the annual 
premium of $1.21; and he may secure the same 
amount, in case of his decease within et year, 
by paying a premium of $1.17.” 

. . . . . 

‘‘A young man of twenty-one vears of age, of 
good capacity and habits, wishes to complete his 
professional education, the expense of which 
will amount to $600. A friend is willing to 
advance him the amount, if the risk of his de- 
cease within seven years, can be provided 
against. This may be done by the payment of 
an annual premiam of $6.00.” 

. * * * o 


‘Suppose that a skilful, industrious mechanic, 
of the age of twenty-five years, needs a stock of 
tools or materials, to the amount of $400 
commence business, which he can obtain only 
ou credit, and this would be readily given him 
by some friend, but for the uncertainty of life, 
for the period of five years. By the annual pay- 
ment of under $4.50, he may remove this ob- 


stacle.’’ 
7 * * * ‘ss 


‘‘Where a premium is of sufficient amount, it 
may, if the person insared desires it, be paid in 
semi-annual, four-monthly or quarterly instal- 
ments, payable at the beginning of each period, 
notes being given on interest for the instalments, 
of not Jess than fifty dollars each, subsequent te 
the first, without other security than a condition 
in the policy. Where a policy is for the whole 
life, and the premiums have been paid for a peri- 
od equal to one fifth of that during which the 
person insured might, at the date of his policy, 
expect to live, the Company will, if it be desir- 
ed, give credit, without other security than the 
policy itself, for premiums to an amount equal 
to what they would pay him on a surrender of 
his policy. The policy is thus a resource for 
preserving itself, in case of a temporary reverse 
in the circumstances of the holder. This will 
enable him to save the forfeiture of his policy, 
in such case, as long as the value of the policy 
is equivalent to the premiums growing due.” 


This is a mutual insurance company ; and if 
anything is made, the profits are to be divided 
among those who hold policies. 

We have been particularly struck with the 
justice of the remarks against having such com- 
panies depend mainly upon credit. That whole 
matter is a delusion, from which this’association 
is free. 





AxssTRacT oF THE Returns from Banks and from 
institutions of Savings in Massachusetts. 


RecistRation of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, in 
Massachusetts. 


Both of these elaborate reports are from the 
office of our indefatigable Secretary of State.— 
The returns from the Banks, are, we suppose, 
complete. The registrations of births, &c., 
have not yet been attended to by town officerswith 
sufficient care to make them of any great value. 
Some curious inferences might be drawn from 
the tables as they now are. In the tables illus- 
trating the influence of occupation on longevity, 
we find the average age of 


Male domestics 97 years. 
Sculptors sabe 
Midwives _— 
Potters oo 


But as only one person under each of these 
heads has died, the result is not a very valua- 


ble one. The average age of 


Professional men is $3 * 
Merchants 53 Os 
Agriculturalists 67“ 
Mechanics 46«C« 
Paupers 69 
Unmarried men 37.“ 
Married " 57 sé 
W idowers "6 «6 
Unmarried women 42 «& 
Married a 44 «& 
Widows - 








AnstaLtarion at Negpuam. . The induction 
ot Rev. C. H. A. Dall, as Pastor of the First 
Religious Society in Needham, took place on 
Sunday, the 7th inst. The Sermon was by 
Rev. Jason Whitman of Lexington, from Ist Pe- 
ter, 1.9. “*Receiving the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of your souls.” We had afull ac- 


count of it for our last week? : 
Mislaid, S paper but it was 


ee ere 
ee The Rev, Jos. H. All . ‘ E 
his pastoral office, has tebthine soe- oy 


| been accepted b 
Society at Jamaica Plains, Peter. sa 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


Our people are getting thoroughly roused by 
the accounts which are brought to us of the suf- 
feings in Ireland. A bill. has been offered in 
Congress, by which half a million of dollars are 
to be appropriated for the relief of the Irish. At 
a large public meeting in Washington, the Vice 
President of the United States in the chair, Mr. 
Webster offered a series of resolutions, urging 
our citizens to action in this matter, and an ad- 
dress offered by Mr. Dewy was adopted by the 
meeting. The brokers’ board of New York 
have voted $2,000, a single Roman Catholic 
Society in this city have raised more than 
$5,000. Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has 
urged his people to engage in the good work ; 
the Roman Gatholic Bishop of Boston, has is- 
sued a pastoral letter to his diocese, and clergy- 
men in our denomination are presenting the sub- 
ject to their people. It is a subject, which cer- 
tainly has strong claims upon our sympathy. A 
nation perishing with hunger—millions of peo. 
ple, at this moment, without bread—children 
dying in the presence of their parents, parents 
in the presence of their children—neither able to 
furnish help to the living or to give decent burial 
to the dead—thousands turned into maniacs sim- 
ply from the want of food. And here we are 
overflowing with abundance. 

Shall not our ships go laden with provisions, 
to do at once al] that can be done to alleviate the 
yet untold horrors of famiwe in that beautiful but 
wretched land ! 

No accounts have yet come to us of public vi- 
olence. But, if the famine with its attendant 
pestilence, is allowed to go on, as we fear that it 
may, violent outbreaks of frenzy and despair 
must ensue. A nation cannot sit down quietly 
to perish with hunger by thousands. In a world 
of plenty, parents cannot look patiently on their 
starving children, nor a whole people watch 
with submissive silence the awful devastation of 
famine in their midst. 

But however this may be, the call for help is 
such an one as comes to us not once in a cen- 
tury. Shall we not respond to it as becomes a 
Christian peoplet From our abundance shall 
we not give liberally, and even from our pover- 
ty, shall we not give something 1o them, who, 
without our aid, must eertainly perish? Shall 
we aot, as a nation, reach out the helping hand, 
and, as individuals, send out those substantial 
tokens of kindness, which may strengthen and 
perpetuate the bonds of peace between them and 
ust We need not be afraid of doing too much. 
It is one of those extreme cases, which cannot 
be abused as a precedent. None will dare re- 
peat the experiment in order to work upon our 
sympathies. 

Half what it would cost to carry on war with 
Great Britain for a single year, will more than/ 
supply all the wants of perishing Ireland. 





BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder of this week contains no less 
than three articles against Unitarianism ; one on 
the Chapman Hall Preacher, one on Common 
Schools and Horace Mann, and one on Dr. Gan- 
nett’s lectures. We did not see the Recorder 
till just as our paper was going to press. But 
we must beg it to consider, whether Horace 
Mann is doing anything to disseminate Unitari- 
anism inour schools? [fhe is Unitarian—which 
is more than we know,—so is Prof. Haddock 
Orthodox ; but that has not prevented us from 
rejoicing that he had been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Common schools in our native 
state or expressing our joy that he had received 
the appointment. Until he employs his influ- 
ence in this new place to teach Trinitarianism 
and to turn the common schools into sectarian 
schools, he will undoubtedly enjoy the co-oper- 
ation and support of New Hampshire Unitari- 
Why may not Mr. Mann be treated in the 
same way! So long as he confines himself to 
the appropriate duties of his office, Jaboring 
solely for the improvement of the schools as 
schools of learning and s;ood morals he should 
have the support of all good men. Why mix 
up sectarian views with the subject at all ? 


ans. 











Will the author of the letter to Dr. Gannett be 
so good as to state exactly what Dr. Gannett’s 
views of Inspiration tre? ‘The Epistles not to 
be credited, if the Gospels be not inspired? 
The Law, the Prophets and the Psalms, false’’t 
This poor declamation is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian cayge. Let the matter be clearly stated 
and argued. ‘That is the only right way of 
treating it. 





PEACE MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL, 
FEBRUARY 4th, 1847. 


We briefly noticed this meeting, in the Reg- 
ister of last week. On our first page we have 
copied from the Courier, a speech made on the 
oceasion by the Hon. J. M. Williams—a speech 
marked by the pure practical wisdom and calm 
Christian character of its author. We had in- 
tended to have printed also, the short but excel- 
lent speech with which the meeting was opened 
by its Chairman, Dea. Greele, but it was acci- 





dentally omitted, and we have not{room to insert 
it here. We cannot, however, deny ourselves 
the pleasure of copying a few sentences. 


‘*We have met this evening for no treasonable 
purpose. We have not met to give comfort and 
aid to the enemy. But we have met to comfort 
our own consciences, by washing our hands of 
all voluntary participation in the war in which 
our nation is now engaged, and to give encour- 
agement te all those Christian men and women, 
who are disposed to co-operate with us ia peace- 
able means for bringing it to a speedy termina- 
tion. 

We trust that those by whom this meeting 
was called will have the undisturbed possession 
of this hall, this evening, and be permitted to 
conduct the meeting in their own way. I am 

rsuaded that this will be the case, by the 

nown character of Bostunians, as well as by a 
short article which has appéared in the Morning 
Post, recommending this course to those who 
might assemble here at this time. (The article 
alluded to was then read by one of the secreta- 
poe This article was doubtless penned by the 
gentlemanly editor of that paper. The editor, 
though opposed to us, as he probably is, on the 
policy which we would recommend, has given 
one proof that he belongs to the Law and Order 





party. Idare say he has given other proofs. 
May he live to give many more of a similar 
character. 

_ [trust that we shall be ever ready to extend 
Similar courtesy to those who may differ from us 
on subjects of vital importance. Fair diseussion 
will ever lead to favorable results. No party or 
sect has the entire monopoly of the truth. Should 
those who may address you this evening be 
sumew hat spirited in what they shall say, and 


we are told from high authority that ‘‘it is good 
to be zealously affected in a good thing,’’ I hope 


they will remember that it becomes the advocates 
of peace tu discuss the subject of peace in the 
spirit of peace. Let them abstain from all offen- 
sive and unnecessary personalities on this occa- 
sion. 





The propriety of holding such a meeting, ro 


one can question, and the propriety of leaving it 
to be carried on, as recommended in the Post, by 
those favorable to its purposes, can be questioned 
by noone. Such a course is sanctioned by the 
customs of the land, and the practice of all poli- 
tical, religious, social and philanthropical parties. 
Whefe none but those favorable to particular 
measures are invited to a public meeting of this 
kind, it is expected that only such will take part 
in it, and though others have an undoubted right 
to be present and to say what they choose about 
it afterwards, they have no right to interrupt its 
proceedings, or, without special permission, to 
speak there in opposition to its objects. The 
attempt, therefore, on this occasion, to break up 
the meeting, by hissing and hooting on the part 
of those opposed to its objects, is one which de- 
serves and which should receive the severe and 
unqualified condemnation of the public press and 
of all good men of whatever political party. He, 
who for a time sanctions or allows such things, 
because they favor his particular views, will find 
in the end, that the same weapons may be turn- 
ed with tenfold power against himself. 











OBITUARIES. 
"For the Register. 
MRS. HANNAH HATCH, 


Died, in Kennebunk, Me., Dec. 15th, 1846, 
Mrs. Hannah Hatch, aged 72. 

When the aged in years and goodness leave 
the earthly tabernacle it is well and proper to re- 
call their virtues. Not only do our affections 
dictate and their memories deserve it, but the 
example of piety and virtue may encourage and 
aid those still treading the path of duty. For 
some years has Mrs. H. been known to the 
writer, and the knowledge of her worth has long 
been familiar with many. Her life has been one 
of active duty, of charity and mercy. Truly has 
she ‘‘done what she could,’’ and as truly has 
she ‘‘done much.’’ With a quick perception, 
an ingenious capacity, and a sympathizing heart, 
added to the still greater charm—the desire to 
do good—she sought opportunities to feed and 
clothe the hungry and destitute. Solomon’s de- 
scription of a virtuous woman was faithfully 
portrayed in her life and character. ‘Her chil- 
dren have long ago called her blessed, her hus- 
band also, and he praised her.”’ 


Her sickness was long, and much of the time 

severe, but the hope of heaven sustained her 
to theend. During the intervals of pain, the 
last three weeks of her life was spent in the ex- 
pression of love, of Christian exhortation and 
prayer. Death had been for many days expect- 
ed, but it came not until she expressed herself 
ready, and in faith and hope assured that she 
soon should meet her loved ones again, and so 
she fell asleep. 
The writer of this hoped to have seen the 
character of Mrs. H. sketched by an abler and 
more experienced pen, but as this has not been 
done, it has now been attempted, though in a 
humble and imperfect manner. 


**In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—O, believe it not! 

It is an angel beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er our sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever.” E. 


For the Register. 
ELLEN C. KENDALL. 


Died, in this city, on Thursday, Feb. 4th, 
Ellen C. Kendall, aged 13 years and 10 months. 

The only tears she ever caused to flow were 
those shed at her early death. Sheseemed sent 
from the Father to convey to her family and 
friends, his messages of purity and kindness, of 
love and gentleness, and then to pass to his 
heavenly mansion. ‘These lessons she impressed 
on their hearts during her short life by her free 
generosity of spirit, her diligence, persevering 
through unusual discouragements; by an obedi- 
ent and blameless character, and her sweet pa- 
tience during years of suffering. Truly and 
from experience did she say in one of her simple 
school themes, ‘‘Patience sometimes enables a 
person to go through with a great many trials 
which are very hard to bear.”’ In another she 
seems to indicate the fountain of her own princi- 
ples. Commenting on Christ’s injunction, ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him take up his 
cross daily and follow me.’’ She says, ‘‘this 
means, that we must look to him daily for sup- 
port and for performing our daily duties.’’ 


The light of her cheerful and affectionate 
smile has vanished from her home, and left it in 
shadow; but the serene beauty of her loving 
spirit may not pass away from a father’s and a 
mother’s heart, nor soon shall its sacred impress 
be effaced from the faithful memory of brothers 
and sisters, and youthful friends.  _w. H. B. 


—- 


MAJOR OLIVER JOHONNOT. 


Died, at his residence in this city, on the 25th 
ultimo, Oliver Johonnot, at the age of 87 years. 
He was a descendant of one of the Pilgrim Hu- 
guenots, Daniel Johonnot, who arrived at Boston 
from Rochelle, in the year 1686, in company 
with his uncle, Andrew Sigourney. 

Mr. Johonnot was educated at the public 
schools of the Town of Boston, till the war broke 
out between thiscountry and England. Then, 
at the early age of 16, he entered the naval ser- 
vice, in which he continued till the close of the 
war. He was four times taken prisoner, bat 
embraced the earliest opportunity, when set at 
liberty, to re-engage in behalf of his country’s 
struggle for independence. The declaration of 
peace released him from the notorious ‘‘Jersey 
prison ship,’’ where he had been confined for 
some months ; and, for aught that we know, he 
may have been the last of those who survived 
imprisonment in that floating dungeon. 

he subject of this notice was for more than 
half a century, one of the most respected of that 
highly respectable class in our community, the 
master mechanics. Though modest and retir- 
ing, he took a lively interest in all that concern- 
ed the welfare of others ; ,never allowing him- 
self to be made prominent in carrying out the 
benevolent purposes of the day, though fre- 
quently urged by his fellow citizens to take a 
more conspicuous part. He joined the only ar- 
tillery corps existing at that time in Boston, 
and passing through every subordinate grade, 
attained the rank of Major, as Commander of the 
Battalion. He was associated with Paul Re- 
vere, Henry Purkitt, Edward Tuckerman, Jona. 
Hunnewell, Benj’n Russell, James gg 9 and 
others, who met-at the Green Dragon Tavern, 
in 1795, and founded ‘the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanic Association.” Mr. Johonnot 
was the last survivor of the founders save one, 
and for many years he was a worthy and useful 
member of the government of that Association. 

Is it too much to say, that to such men we are 
indebted for the healthy, manly tone; for the 
uprightness, intelligence and liberality, cfa class 

men who have done so much to elevate and 


dignity labor ? 

r. Johonnot was not ambitious of distinction, 
save that which springs from a blameless life. 
Genial in his social feelings, liberal in his reli- 
gious views, with quick sympathies, and a kind- 


ness ‘distilling as the dew,”’ he sought to dis- 
charge to the of his abilities, the duties 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Summary. The editor of the Washington 
Union, the official organ of the Administration, has 
been denied longer admission to the floor of the Senate 








flecting upon a majority of the Senate. The article 
was considered a breach of privilege: inasmuch as it 
charges Senators with espousing the cause of Mexico. 
The motion was made and carried by votes of Dem- 
ocratic Senators.—-Meetings have been held af 
Washington and New Orleans and other places, and 
subscriptions have been commenced in various parts 
of the country for the relief of Ireland.—Hon. J. Q. 
Adams arrived in Washington and took his seat in 
the House of Representatives on Saturday last.— 
The N. Y. Board of Brokers have given $2000 from 
their funds, in aid of supplies for Ireland. —The iron 
steam propeller Sarah Sands, arrived at New York 
10th inst., bringing fifteen days later intelligence 
from Europe. ‘The only important news is the con- 
tinued misery in Ireland and the north of Scotland. 
In those purtions of the United Kingdom the people 
are on the borders of starvation. Parliament was 
opened by the Queen in person on the 19th ult: and 
government is taking active and energetic measures 
for the relief of the distressed. ‘The cotton market 
improved after the arrival of the Cambria. Food of 
every kind is scarce and dear. From the continent 
there is nothing of importance excepting accounts of 
the termination of the disturbances in Portugal and 
the re-establishment of the Queen’s authority.—Jo- 
seph John Gurney, the member of the Society of 
Friends, the writer of letters on slavery to Henry 
Clay, who was in this country a few years since, is 
dead.—Stizx thousand copies of the London Times 
can, with care, be printed in one minute.—Mr. 
Webster on Thursday in*he Senate offered two res- 
olutions first that the war with Mexico ought not to 
be prosecuted for the acquisition of territory, &c: 
and 2nd that our government ought to signify to 
Mexico that the U. S. does not desire to dismember 
that republic, but is ready to treat for peace, fora 
liberal adjustment of boundary and a just indemnity 
for claims &c. The resolutions on Mr. W’s motion 
laid on the table. We will speak to them hereaf- 
ter.—‘*The three million bill’? passed the House on 
Monday, with the Wilmot proviso amended: (what 
the amendment was is not stated) by 115 yeas to 
105 nays.—The Daily Advertiser, of ‘Thursday, says 
that subscriptions for the relief of Ireland “already 
amoant in this city to $7000, in New York to $30,- 
000, Philadelphia $10,000, and many smaller sums 
in other places.—There was a meeting at Faneuil 
Hall on Thursday evening to take measures for the 
relief of Ireland.—The amendment to the ‘*Wilmot 
proviso”’ related only to the recovery of fugitive 
slaves.—Rev, Alexander H. Vinton, D. D., of St. 
Paul’s Charch this city has been chosen to preach 
the next election sermon. 


PopuLtaR Epucartion. The Bishop of London 
has subscribed nearly $25,000, towards $100,000, 
for erecting schools for the r. The clergy of 
Birmingham have taken the initiative in the estab- 
lishment of thirty infant schools in that town, and 
$5000 have been raised towards the defrayment of 
the necessary expenses. 


Roman Catrnouic CATHEDRAL. A new ca- 
thedral is to be erected at Dubuque, Iowa, next sum- 
mer. Itis to be crucifix form, 177 feet long, and 
100 feet wide, and the tower 177 feet high. 


It is stated that the Pope intends to preach oeca- 
sionally in the Church of St. John, Lateran. he 
Jast Pope who occupied the pulpit wag Lambertiri, 
about a century ago. 

A New Tueotocicar Scuoou. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, is about to establish a 
Theological School, in that State, for the education 
of young men for the ministry. 

Commopore Srotxton. The Polynesian, 
Sandwich Island paper, of August Ist, devotes three 
columns to the publication of a » preached on 
the afternoon of the 28th of June, before Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong’s congregation, by Commodore Robert 
F. Stockton, of the United States Navy! Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong interpreted the gallant Commodore’s talk 
to the Natives as delivered. 


IRELAND has been, and still is, suffering unpar- 
alleled misery; but tewporary relief to her wretched 
people is given through the contributions of the noble- 
men and merchants of England: the Queen heading 
the list with a donation of two thousand pounds. 
The sum total, thus collected in the bief space of a 
fortnight is about fifty thoasand pounds! ‘Io follow 
this, Parliament will immediately pass some meas- 
ures of relief and Ireland will thus be taken care of. 
Her actual present condition is thus stated: 

‘*Misery has come to be the predominant, the ap- 
palling trait of Ireland’s condition. Agitation seems 
to be worn out; landlord inertness has yielded, 
though too late, to convulse activity; Ribandism is 
merged in the general arming of the peasantry, 
which still stands as a great fact; but above all these 
things is reared the ghastly aspect of multitudinous 
starvation. Skibbereen has become a kind of char- 
nel house, in which the living grope about among 
the dying and the dead, helpless tani bedded with 
putrescent death. he descriptions are like those of 
a city stricken by the plague; with this difference, 
that those who are not smitten by the actual disease 
are not in health, for they are famished.’’ [Corres- 
pondent of the Atlas. 


A Sicur or Lanp. Moses G. Leonard, the 
New York Alms House Commissioner, in bis report, 
after stating the great increase of expenses in his de- 
partment, says, ‘‘a public ray of relief, however, 
becomes cheering to the department in the news 
from abroad—Hesse *Armstadt is nearly depopu- 
lated !’? 

Not Bap. Why isa man who quarrels with the 
weather like the Alps? Because he has a pique 
(peak) against the sky. 


Tue Royau Cuitpren. The Queen adores 
her | pho and keeps them about her as 
much as possible. It is said that one day the little 
Duke of Wurtemberg came to see her, his cheeks 
red, and his eyes swelled with weeping. ‘‘Grand- 
mama,’’ said he, with vivacity, ‘‘I have a great in- 
justice to complain of.”’ ‘And what is it?’’ asked 
the Queen. ‘Do you know,’’ replied the young 
Prince, ‘‘that I arrived at the Tuilleries at the same 
time with Paris; my carriage was the first; I am 
the oldest, and the soldiers said nothing at all to me; 
while as soon as Paris came, they presented arms, 
and beat a salute to him. Was it not very wrong, 
grandmama?’’ The Queen hardly knew how to 
comfort the complainant, and make him understand 
oe what he thought injustice, was his cousin’s 
right. 

anche time, all the little Princes were at play 
together, and as it often happens among boys, they 
were playing battle and soldiers. They were divid- 
ed into two armies. The Count of Paris took the 
command of one, and the Duke of Wurtemburg the 
other. ‘*I,’’ said the first, ‘‘I ama French Gen- 
eral ;”’ ‘and I,”’ said the second, ‘‘I will bean Eng- 
lish General.’’ At these Words the heir presumptive 
of the crown of France made a face and seated him- 
self ina chair. ‘*Are you not coming to play, 
Paris?”’ asked the little Duke. ‘‘No,’’ replied the 
Prince Royal. ‘‘Grandpapa has forbidden ever to 
do anything to the English.’” Se none vero e ben 
trovato. (Courrier des Etats Unis. 


Tue Kine or tue Frencu. Louis Philippe 
enjoys the most robust health, and takes the greatest 
care to preserve it. He rises early and goes to bed 
early, etc., ete. The other day some one said to 
him, **Time can do nothing to yon, Sire, and you 
have so fine a constitution that, far from growing old, 
you grow younger every day.’’ ‘*Do you think so?”’ 
replied the King, with a shrewd smile, ‘then the 
revolution makers will be caught, for we shall cheat 
the Regency.’’ [Courrier des Etats Unis. 








*,* We understand that the Rev. Theophilus 
P. Doggett, formerly of Bridgewater, has ac- 
cepted the invitation recently received to become 
the Pastor of the First Congregational Society 
in Ashby. The Installation will take place on 
Wednesday, the 24th of the present month. 
Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston will deliver the Ser- 
mon on that occasion. 





Wasuincton’s Birtu Day. . We hope that 
our readers will not forget that next Monday is 
Washington’s birth day. It will be well for us 
to refresh our memories by reading of what he 





which Providence assigned to him. 





[Daily Advertiser. 
. 


was and what he did. 


Chamber, on account of an article in a late paper re- © 
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urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of Ten Dol ; 
School, in this city, of which S. K. Lothrop is Pastor, 
to constitute Mr William R. Alger, their Superintend- 
eni, a Life Member. £20 


OFFICE 
OF THE MINISTRY AT LARGE, 
NO. 2 SCHOOL STREET, 
OVER MESSRS. TICKNOR & Co’s BOOMBTORE. 


Open from 9 to 10, A.M., and 12 to? P.M., and again at 4. — 


Order Box in the door. 


oa 


tf 





REV. CHAS. SPEAR will deliver a Sermon 
Unitarian Church in Somerville, in the afternoon 
next Sabbath, on the Treatment of Criminals 

the evening at the same place, at half past 6, on 


ital Punishment. 


Sabbath following, Mr Spear will preach in the 
in Watertown. 


afternoon, on the duty of Society toward Di 
Convicts, in the Unitarian Clrurch 





{tg-The Officers of the Meadville Theological School 


express their gratitude to the members of the Rev 


Mr Coolidge’s Society, in Boston, for their liberal do- 


of ‘eighty-five dollars oe the benefit of students 
sc le 

RUFUS P. STEBBINS. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 





from the Brattle Square Sunda 











MARRIAGES. 





In Hubbardston, 10th inst, by S. H. Loyd, Mr Leon- 
ard Clarke to Miss Althine Woodward, both of H. 








In this city, 4th inst, Ellen Cordelia, daughter of 
Abel and Ann M. Kendall, 13 yrs 10 mos. 
In Lynn, 5th inst, Mr Josiah Eaton, 64. 








HE subscriber will receive into his family several 
children (boys or girls) to be educated intellectu- 


ally and morally. ‘Terms and references given on ap- 
plication. FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. tf 





with a 


For 
ton st. 


R. 
] Consolation, 1 vol; Do. on various 


GREENWOOD’S WORKS. Sermons of 
jects, 2 do, 


Memoir; Do to Children, 1 vol; Miscellaneous 


Writings, 1 vol. 


sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
is4t {20 





at half 
For 
ington 


"yigreone seg, WORKS, aT HALF PRICE. 
complete Works of Dr Channing, 6 vols, for sale 


The 


the original price, full b und in cambric. 
sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
st. isdt £20 





P. tor 
in two 


Pabl 


(ALADSTONE’S STATE AND CHURCH. The 
State in its Relations with the Church, by W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., late student of Christ Church, and M. 


Newark; fourth edition, revised and enlarged ; 


vols. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, 


WV HAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS?— 


opposite School st. £20 


Tract of the A. U. A., No 236, for February, by 


Rev F. D. Huntington; price 3 cents. 


ished and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


118 Washington street, where all the publications of the 
A. U. A. may be had at the lowest prices. 20 





Will 


NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. It 


GANNETT’S DISCOURSE ON JUDGE 


R. 
] DAVIS. A discourse delivered on occasion of the 
Death phere. Davis, by Ezra S. Gannett, D. D. 


be published early next week, by eae & 





2.8 


For 


3. Man’s Capacity to Obey. 


CO., 134 Washington, opposite Sehool street. 


MPORTANT SUBJECTS. Last thoughts on Im- 
portant Subjects, in three parts: 
1. Man’s Liabjlity to Sin. 


upplemental Illustrations. 


By Noah Worcester, D. D. 


To tHe Heaps or Famiiizs. Forms of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, composed for the use of Families, 
by Jonathan Farr; 2d series. 


sale by the publishers, JAMES ance ag 





tion. 


‘The 


bestow 


lowing 


| eauty 
collecti 
*  houl 


The 


Rev 
Cha; 
Rev 


Mou 
Rev 


£20 


{ Extract from a letter 


west tnat I nave ever seen. 
reat good taste, and witn a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacrec noe 
cusion and subject. ‘The number of nymns is large, but 
1 think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
jor ones there are among so many.’ 








Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


= — 


Rev. 
Res. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


IRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
C VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by 


a Committee 


of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 


blishers respectfully ask attention to this new 


Cullectton of Hymns for the Socicties of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 


ed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 


e.|, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 3 
As an evidence of the estimat.on w» which the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ 1s held, we are perntitted to give the fol- 


; by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


bridge. J 


‘I have looked through the look with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 


to‘ the Committee o! the Cheshire Pastoral 
and interest of public worship. I find in your 
on many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
id hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
The selection is made with 


for every oc- 


following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 


tian Hymns’ into their Clurches:— 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
, Troy, N. Y. 
C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
H. Lambert’s, East ae Mass. 
Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
nt Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 
Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 














Societivs about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
3tisostf 118 Washington st 





HE 
The 
tentme 


Gently 


Portra 


Moon; 


mostly 


which 
fancies 


Garden of Science; An Al 


Aristocracy of Employment; The Unsetti 


work Quilt; Village Pastors; The 
net; Scenes on the Merrimae; The Man out of the 


LLS FROM THE STRAND OF THE SEA 


OF GENIUS. By Harriet Farley. Published by 
J MUNROE & Co. pp. 300, price 83 cents. 
leasures 


ef Science; The 
ory; Ambition and Con. 
lory of Light; A Wea- 


Sea of Genius; The P 


nt; Ancient Poetry; 


ver’s Reverie; Joanne of Arc; Abby’s Year in Lowell ; 
The First Bells; A Fragment; Father M 3 Deal 


; The Philo: r; Factory Romance; Woman; 
Sun; The 
it Gallery; The Country Lawyer; Patch- 
urbelowed Bon- 


‘ihé Window Darkened. 


Miss Farley is very well known as the conductress of 
the Lowell Offering—a work which has done more to 
elevate the character of the American operatives in the 
eyes of foreigners than + Bevsgs These Shells are 

from the 


selected ring, and form, as well as 


we can judge from a hasty glance, a tasteful cabinet, to 


the lovers of good stories, useful essays, and light 
» will take pleasure to resort. fl 





16mo. 


2d ed. 


ed. §$ 
Harrie 
The 


NEX BOOKS. Poems by Ralph 
4% vol 16mo. i 
Epes Sargent, 1 vol lomo. Channing’s Poems, Second 


Series, 1 vol 16mo. 
Poems from Schiller, &c., C. T. Brooks, 1 vol 


H. Morison, 1 vol 
Psalms with Notes, 


H. Everett, L vol 12mo. A System of 
phy adapted 
i or Fall of Palmyra, 


by the publishers, JAMES MUNRO’ 
ashington, opposite 


w. Emerson, 1 
Songs of the Sea and other Poems, by 


of the Arts with other 


Memoirs of Robert Swain, edited by Rev. J. 
16mo. New Translation of the 
Rev. G. Noyes, 1 vol 12mo, 
iscellaneous Essa of Hon. A. 
oral Philoso- 
to the Capacities of Children, 18mo. Zen- 
Rev. W. Ware, 8vo 7th 
hells from the 5 of the Sea of Genius, by 
t Farley, 12mo 


above volumes issued within fl dame, br on 
” 
f13 


Critical aud 








Ww res DISCOURSES. In Press and will be 


Published on the first of March, Di 


Rev. H. Ware, Jr., forming vol. third of ‘the cd 
lately issued, and edited 


12mo. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Washington, oppo. 
site School street. 


by Rev. Chandler Robbins, 








osly 


DR. J. H. LANE, 


NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT , BRONCHITIS 


§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 


Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M. 024 


Important Correction. - 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


in this and foreign countries, I did not intend to prose- 
longer , 1 this opportunity 
aot oul 4h aoomane my intention to the » but 


my 
seeming want of attention . 
ing them that my profession bas ever been uppermost in 
my mind. It now affords me great to say that 
I have made ts with Mr EpwarpD W AR- 
REN of Boston, who has taken of my patent in 
this country, and with James A. Dorr of London, 
port Os Seat Britain and her eolonies; 
a t 1 am now to resume my prac- 
tice. And it is vite the  tromena sense of my obliga- 
tions, that I announce to my patients, that I have en- 
larged my DENTAL ESTABLISHMENTS, and per- 
fected the manner of doing my work, and that I am in 
the possession of the most valuable inventions that have 
ever been introduced into the practice of ein 
A method of overcoming pain in EXTRACTIN 
TEETH and ing dental operations, and in sur- 
mounting difficulties usually attending the wearing of 
artificial teeth, such as moving about, lacerating the 
jaws, impairing the speech, causing bad breath, not aid- 


ing in mastication, and to the great mortification of the 


patient, constantly dropping down, has been an object of 
4 strong desire in he professton from an early period. 1 
y 


have devoted sev: ears to this impertant branch, 
and a triumph over these difficulties, as accomplished 
by my present inventions, cannot but be hailed as an 
important auxilliary to the comfort and happiness of 


mankind. 
W. T. G. MORTON, 19 Tremont Row. 





Rede following extracts are from late London Publica- 
tions: — . 

Dr. Boott says, in a letter to the London Lancet, speak- 
ing of an extract from the opening address of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. “I am informed by Dr. Morton, that he 
had employed it in several hundred cases of Dentistry. I 
understand that great confidence is placed in this discov- 
ery. It seems not easy to overrate its importance.”—Dr. 
Robert Liston, the eminent surgeon, in a letter to Dr. 
Boott says: “It is a fine thing for operating surgeons-’— 
James A. Dorr to the London Lancet says: “I cannot see 
why the individual who, by his skill and industry invents 
or discovers the means of annihilating human suffering, is 
not fully as much entitled to compensation, as he who 
makes an improvement in the manufacture of woolen or 
other fabrics.”—K rom the London Lancet: “The realiza- 
tion of such an object cannot but rebound to the great 
merit and reputation of the discoverer, Dr. Morton, of Bos- 
ton, America, and to the honor of the profession to which 
he belongs.”—From the London Observer: “1 entertain 
the most confident hopes that at fast a means has been 
provided which is bey oud all fear of failure.”—From Amer- 
ican Publications: “Dr. J. C. Warrensays, “Let me con- 
clude by congratulating my professioual brethren on the ac- 
quisition of a mode of mitigating human suffering.”—Dr. 
George Haywarit says: “No it} consequences followed.” — 
The Boston Meciical and Surgical Journal: “It is solely 


| in the hands of a gentleman of high professional attain- 


ments.”—Dr. Cox, of New York, says: “Such an improve- 
ment cannot fai) to interest every man of common buman- 
ity.” And again, “It is certainly a great boon to suffering 
humanity.”--Dr. Bigelow says: “An efficient agent for 
this purpose has at length been discovered,” also, “One of 
its greatest fields is the mechanical art of Dentistry.” 

Dr. Kimball, Dentist, New York, says: “For my own 
part, I believe the discovery to be one of very great value, 
and I shall do - what I can to extend its benefits in the 
city.” Salém Gazette says: “We take pleasure, unsolicit- 
ed by Dr. Morton, in calling attention to a most important 
discovery of his, which seems to mark out a new era in 
the history of:our race.” “We think it wilh make our phys- 
ical life, in the nineteenth century, of more value than it 
has ever been befure.” New York Herald says: “It is a 
wonderful, most wonderful discovery!’ Newark Daily 
Advertiser says: “The exhibition was suceessful in prov- 
ing what Dr. Morton claims. To him is the credit due.” 
Dr. Bigelow, m the Medical and Surgical Journal, says:— 
“If any plan were to have been devised for promoting the 
comfort of the race, it would have been difficult to suggest 
one so wide in its application.” “No one can doubt that 
an inestimable discovery has been made.” Buffalo Medi- 
cal Journal says: “Assuredly the discovery is perfectly 
sufe, and scarcely less prominent than that of vaccination 
by Jenner.” Albany Daily Knickerbocker says: “God 
bless the inventor of this last gift to mman !” Dr. Marsti’s 
Clinique: “This is certainly a discovery interesting in the 
highest degree to the profession, as it is of importance to 
mankind!” eoptf f20 





SUPERIOR FAMILY LINENS. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs &. Co, 


NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 

(A few doors North of the Tremont House,) 

AVE this day opened (received by the Tarolinta,) 
acomplete assortment of 

7-8, 4-4, & 9-8 SHIRTING LINENS. 

These Linens are of their own importation, put ap ex- 
pressly for their trade, and are the old fashioned styles, 
viz: manufactured from hand spun yarn, grass-bleached, 
soft dressed, and very stout fabric. Families and oth- 
ers in want of an article that can be depended upon for 
durability, and free from all admixture of cotton, are re- 
spectfully invited to examime the assortment. 

Also, a quantity of extra fine, both light and heavy 
fabric, expressly for collars and bosoms of shirts. 

B. & E. J: & CO. always keep on hand an assort- 
ment of light fabric Linens, which appear cheap to all 
customers who prefer them to the he::-vy styles. All of 
which will be sold at the very lowest market prices, 
either at wholesale or retail. is4t {13 





bes mttaer. ACADEMY. The Spring Term 
will commence Tuesday, the 9th of March, and 


weeks. 

This Institution is designed to fit yoang men for Col- 
lege, and to qualify the student for any department in 
life he may be called to fill. The course of instructiofi 
will be thorough and systematic, consequently those not 
intending to give their entire attention to the school, 
while members, are advised not to make application for 


admission. 
L. ALLEN KINGSBURY. 
SETH DEWING, JR. rom 
1 


Atis 
NV EMOIR OF ROBERT SWAIN. Published 
by J. MUNROE & CO., edited by Rev. John 
H. Morison. 

Robert Swain was born in New Bedford in 1823.— 
He was a young man of great vivacity, was afflicted 
with much sickness, and bore his trials with a 
spirit. He was a student at Exeter Academy, and en- 
tered Harvard Callege in 1841. In1842 he was com- 
pelled tq leave on account of ill health, and went on a 
foreign voyage. The work is a made up from 
his pdb pe letters, which abound with good descrip- 
tions and kind feelings, of interest to the general reader, 
but more peculiarly so to those who enjoyed his personal 
acquaintance. His character has many points which 
are models for imitation. f13 


HE UNITARIAN. Selected from English Uni- 
tarian Periodicals, by Rev. Geo. E. Ellis. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 9. 


Man’s Enmity to God. 

Tne Almanacs. 

Why Theologians Disparage Reason. 

Intelligence, “Spiritual Statistics.”’ 

Dr. Vanghan, on Geology and the Bible. 

The Pope; Religious tioneering. 

Extracts; Poetry. 

Subscriptions at one dollar per year, received by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite 
School street. : {13 











O. 234 TRACT OF THE A. U.A. On Redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. By Rev, Samuel J. May. 
Price 4 cents. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 118 Washing- 
ton street. : {13 


RT UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
FINE ARTS. The Arts, decorative and orna- 
mental, and Records of British Industrial Art, enlarged 
series. Published Monthly,each Part to contain about 
fifty engravings on wood, and two e' ings in steel, 
chiefly from printings by eminent British artists; price 
$6 per year. No. 1. for agree? ee is now read 
and subscriptions received by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. £13 


EW MUSIC BOOK. ‘Tue Sacrep Lyrisr.’ 

oo published by W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 
Cornhill. 

The Sacred Lyrist, or Singer’s Third Book, desi 

to follow Singer’s First aah Siccad Books in era 
schools, and for church, social and private worship.— 
This work contains 84 tunes, 60 of which are original, 
25 select pieces, and 20 chants; in all 101 25 
cents. is will enable choirs to furnish ves 
with new music at trifli nse. 
Also, the Singer’s First and Second Books, designed 
for primary, grammar, and children’s singing schools, 
and the commencement of evening schools. 
In this series of books, prepared by J. & H. Bird, an 
attempt has been made to commence with elementary prin- 
ciples, and to aévance by such gradual and easy steps that 
the pupil would understand and read, instead meg § 
by rote. The want of such books has long been felt, 








it is believed that many who have oniy learned tunes by 
rote, may by these books become aadeseel tits delight- 
ful language. 


Clergymen, teachers and others wishing ies for 
examiaation, will be furnished without p og by ap- 
plying as above. {6 





ft Dp BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. A selec- 
tion from the Works of Buckminster, in a neat 
miniature volume. 

Just published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 94 
Washington street. {6 





NOS: 282 and 288 Tracts of the American Unitarian 
God’s Commandments and Man’s Traditions, by Rev 
Henry A. Niles; price 3 cents. ’ 
ant and Religion, by Rev George W. Burnap; 
i] cents. 
‘ : of the A. 
*,*The subscribers will supply the Tracts deat 


U. A. at very low prices, and where quant 
ed for distribution a liberal discount will be made.— 
Lists of the Tracts will be furnished to any persons who 


mop aire them ance can be supplied by mail aa slight 
expense for postage: -pospy & NICHOLS, 





{6 118 Washington st. 


continue eleven weeks, followed by a vacation of two 


| the O 








Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET; BOSTON. 
“Ttpctem contin eb abet an ae 


iple; the profits 7 


among 
all if ay be paid; P 
insu aaa ee Le glover 


in an 4 

months, with interest, stibject to assessment af 60 
i atalintana tee paid half yearly, quarterly or 
Policy holders participate in the whole ony ant of dhe 
» there being no pooprictary interest of 

any portion thereof. A 

A matried woman insure the life of her husband. 
an ee enure to her’ sole use, and that of her chil- 


Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the ion of creditors. 
No risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 


$ 

No is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 

Whole namber of Pollcies issued, 2589. 
Wile amount of Premiums received, $241,284 
Clergymen and professional men —_ 4 Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval y and 
ome in every station in society, may secare to theit 

ilies, in the event of death, a comfortable support, 

by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 
The Directors have permission te refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro.; Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. 8. Hillard, Esq.,H. Inches, Jr. > 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W- 
Paige, o> C. W. Cartwright, Esq-, Samuel A. Ap- 


» Esq. 
All necessary information will be farnished 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 
017 


Amis No 4 State st., 


Nathaniel F. Williams, 


(Late Collector for the Port of Baltimore,) 
AVING resumed his former business at his Fire 
Proof Store, No 14 Bowly’s Wharf, 

tenders to his friends and the public his services as a 


COMMISSION AGENT, ‘ 


to sell or purchase all kinds of Merchandise. Ev 
thing that industry and an intimate acquaintance wit 
the growth and prosperity of Baltimore can accomplish 
may be confidently relied upon, to promote the views of 
those, confiding their interests to his care. 
Baltimore December 5, 1846. 
a 2g to— w 

on. DanteL WEBSTER, 

Joun Wittrams, Esq. } Boston. 
Hon. Joun Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. James I’. Simmons, 
Col. Wu. BLoverrt, 

Gen. Jos1AHl WHITAKER, 
Messrs. PARMELEE & RODGERS, 
*“ Spracur, Ropinson & Gon 8 New York. 
« Suipman & AYRES, 


Hon. Horace Binsey, } 
« Joun Sr RoEAnt, ¢ Philadelphia. 


Joun Waces, Esq. Wilmington, Del. 


Cuar-es B. Penrose, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 
d5 tf 





Providence, R. I. 





B. F. JAMES, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
TREMONT, TAZEWELL COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS. 


ILL attend to all legal business entrusted to him 
in the counties of Tazewell, Peoria, Woodford, 
Marshall, McLean, Dewitt, Mason, nand Menard. 
Particular attention paid to the collection of Notes 
and Accounts, the payment of Taxes, and purchase and 
sale of Lands. 
—REFERENCES— 

NaTHAN CASWELL, 
W. H. Leonarp, 
8. C. Dorrie, 

R. LanckENav, 
Wurtz, Muscrave & Wurtz, Philadelphia. 
Hon. J. M. WrisiaMs, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. A. Lincoun, Spri Id, Illinois. 
Wetts Cotton, Esq., St. Louis. 
N. Montross, New Orleans, ba. 
N. Wricurt, Tremont, Illinois, 


New York. 


j30 


CB prinape dG The subscribers will give gratui- 
tous advice to the deformed poor and perform such 
surgical operations as may be necessary, on’ TUESDaYs 
and Fripays, between thé hours of 12 and 1, at the 
Boston OrtHoreEpic Institrution,.49 Chambers 
street. 

They hope to be able to-furnish such mechanical ap- 
pliances as are indispensible in the treatment of defor- 
mities of the human frame, according as the nature of 
their cases and pecuniary circumstances may render 
necessary. 

They may be consulted at their respective offices, 6, 
Belknap and 49 Chambers streets, every day, Sunday 
excepted, from 1 to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

J. B. BROWN, M.. D.. 
BUCKMINSTER BROWN. M. D. 





j30 





R. H. J. MARTIN, Surceron Dentist, No I 
Summer street, has REDUCED Hrs PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in jon for all other 
operations. He trusts that in thus offering as high a 
perfection of the dental art, as has been attained to, and 
at so great a reduction, he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex- 
ecutes all the mechanical part; and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty,. as well as to many of our 
most esteemed clergymen and citizens. is8m n21 





OYES’S TRANSLATIONS.. 1. A new Trans- 
4N lation of the Book of Psalms,. with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, chiefly Explanatory, by George R. 
Noyes, D. D., Second Edition, 12ma, 

2. A new Translation of the Book of Job, with an 
Introduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory, Second 
Ed‘tion, 12mo. 

3. Anew Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c., in 
Three Volumes, Second Edition, 12mo. 

4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiasties, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chief- 
ly Explanatory, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Published and for sale, by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School St. j30 





EW MANUAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 

Scripture Truths in Questions and Answers, for 
the Sunday Schools and Families. “Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto path.’ 

This little manual is conceived on an excellent plan, 
and executed with ability. Jt forms a very valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of Sunday School » and will, 
we hope, be widely adopted. The author has thrown 
the eont ate oe of ayes os answer, the an- 
swer being for most in ipture 3 so 
that, while the child is set che his nae Loses. 
t‘on in a methodical manner, he is at the same time 
storing up in his memory the most passages of 
and New Testaments.’ istain Examiner. 
Published, and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. 6 





IVERMORE’S LECTURES. Lectures to young 
men on the cultivation of the mind, the formation o' 
character and the conduct of life, by Rev. Abiel Abbot 

Livermore. ‘ 

Livermore’s second edition, 16mo, cloth, 50c. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUN &CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. {6 





EW THEORIES OF GRAMMAR. 

view of the Four different Theories of Engligh 
Grammar, opposed te that of Murray, with an Appen- 
dix; giving some account of Particles, Combinations, 
Auxiliaries, Ellepses, Idiomatic Phrases, &c., by John 
Goldsbury, Compiler of the Conymon School Grammar, 


and Sequel, 12mo, price 25c. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. {6 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS. Christianity, the 
deliverance of the Soul and its Life by the author of 
Martyria,with an introduction by Rev F. D. Huntington, 
87} cents; Christian Consolations, Sermons designed to 
furnish comfort and th to the afflicted, By Ww 
P. Peabody, $12 ; Hymns, Songs and tat for 
Young People, by Mrs. E. L. Follen; The mer. 
ance ,a Discourse eee oak age ng aga 
Lessons on the Parables ’ a, 
Huntington, a new edition; Thoughts selected from the 
re ian. 
Writings of Rev Dr Chan Spy & NICHOLS, 
j23 St 118 Washington street. 





NITARIAN ALMANAC FOR 1847. The Uni- 
tarian Annual Register for 1847, edited by Rev. 

A. A. Livermore, with blank leaves for memoranda, 12 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wasb- 
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one volume 12mo. to match the > 
ticles issued. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 194 


ington, opposite | street. 





ON THE SANDS OF TIME.— 
Memoirs of Robert Swain, just published. Edited 
Rev. John H. Morison, dies Pp: 260, price 





cts. 
and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
1 Wetiogen, ered Satan ie “es 


OYES’S PSALMS. This day published : 
N Translation of the ehiane tale tte ow edn 
Job, and C 
8 as ‘ash. 
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BALAK AND BALAAM. 


Upon the hill the Prophet stood; 
King Balak in the rocky vale, 

Around him, like a fiery flood, 
Flashed to the sun his men of mail. 





’Twas morn; "twas noon; the sacrifice 
Still rolled its sheeted flame to Heaven ; 

Still on-the Prophet turned their eyes, 
Nor yet the fearful Curse was given. 


*T was eve; the flame was feeble now, 
Dried was the victim’s purple blood; 

The sun was rushing broad and low 
Upon the murmuring multitude. 


“Now curse, or die” —The gathering roar 
Around him, like a tempest, came; 
Again the altar streamed with gore, 
And blushed the sky again with flame. 


The Prophet was in prayer; he rose, 
His mantle from his face he flung ; 

He listened, where the mighty foes 
To Heaven their evening anthem sung. 


He saw their camp, like endless clouds, 
Mixed with the horizon’s distant blue; 

Saw on the plain their marshalled crowd; 
Heard the high strain their trumpets blew. 


A sudden spirit on him came, 
A sudden fire was in his eye; 

His tongue was touched with hallowed flame, 
The curser swelled with prophecy. 


How shall I curse when God hath blessed? 
With whom he dwells, with whom shall dwell? 
He clasped his pale hands on his breast, 
“Then, be thou blest, O Israel!” 


**Be Israel cursed,’’ was in his soul, 
But on his lips the wild words died ; 

He paused, till on its myriads stole, 
The night; again the curse he tried. 


A whirlwind from the desert rushed, 
Deep thunder echoed from the hill; 
King, Prophet, multitude “were husheé ; 

The thunder sank, the blast was still! 


Broad in the East a new Brn star 

On cloud, hill, desert, poured its blaze! 
The Prophet knew the sign afar, 

And on it fixed his shuddering gaze. 


**] shall behold it, but not now! 
I shall behold him, but not nigh; 

He comes to break the Oppressor’s bow, 
To triumph, suffer, weep and die! 


“All power is in his hand; the world 

Is dust beneath his trampling heel; 
The thunder from his lips is hurled ; 

The heavens beneath his presence reel. 


**He comes, a stranger to his own! 
With the wild bird and fox he lies; 

The King! who makes the stars his throne, 
A wanderer lives! an outcast dies! 


**Proud Israel! o’er thy diadem 
What blood shall for his blood be p ured! 

+ Untii that star again shall beam, 

Again Jehovah be the Lord!” 


The Prophet ceased in awe; the star 
Rose broader o’er the boundless plain, 

Flashing on Balak’s marshalled war, 
On mighty Israel’s farthest vane. 


And sweet and solemn echoes flowed 
From lips of more than mortals given; 
Till in the central cope it glowed, 
Then vaniehed in the heights of Heaven! 
L. G. P. 





THE EMIGRANT’S LAMENT. 
GILFILLAN. 


Oh! why left I my hame? 
Why did I cross the deep? 
Oh! why left I the land, 
Where my forefathers sleep? 
I sigh*for Scotia’s shore, 
And I gaze across the sea, 
But I cannot get a blink 

Of my ain countree. 


The palm-tree waveth high, 
And fair the myrtle springs, 
And to the Indian maid 
The bulbul sweetly sings ; 
But I dinna see the broom, 
Wii’ its tassels on the lea, 
Nor hear the lintie’s song, 
O’ my ain countree. 


Oh! here no Sabbath bell 
Awakes the Sabbath morn, 
Nor sang of reapers heard 
Amang the yellow corn; 

For the tyrant’s voice is here, 
And the wail of Slaverie, 

But the sun of Freedom shines 
In my ain countree. 


There’s a hope for every woe, 
And a balm for every pain, 
But the first joys o’ our heart 
Come never back again; 

There ’s a track upon the deep, 
And a path across the sea, 

But the weary ne’er return 

To their ain countree. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 








[Written for the Baltimore Saturday Visiter.} 
THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


BY HARRISON FAIRFIELD. 





About a century and a half ago, two young 
men, each with a family, emigrated from differ- 
ent towns in Mass., to the then almost unbroken 
forest of what is now the State of Maine. They 
settled upon adjoining lots of two hundred acres 
each, where they remained as loug as they liv- 
ed and wiere their heirs and descendents have 
resided ever since. They were the first settlers 
in that township, and had sufficient sagacity to 
select good land, upon which there was an ex- 
cellent water-power and a fish privilege of great 
value; the income from both of which, since 
their day, at a moderate computation, has not 
been less than twenty thousand dollars. But 
unluckily, this large sum, and all the hard earn- 
ings of the two pioneers, and their descendents, 
down to the present generation, excepting little 
more than what has sufficed for their subsistence 
has been foolishly, and wickedly wasted in quar- 
rels and litigations; for with the first seed they 
planted in their newly cleared ground, they 
sowed also the seed of dissention and hatred be- 
tween themselves, which took deep root, and 
grew rankly for four or five generations. So 
tenacious was the seed of discord, that nothing 
but the power of divine love, which breaks up 
the fallow ground of the heart, could eradicate 
1t. 

The cause of the feud between these two fam- 
ilies, and which was transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, was almost too contemptible 
to be deserving of ridicule. Their names we 
will call G. and H. The sole cause of the pro- 
tracted hatred between them was this: Jt so 
happened that they were both very fond of that 
(to my taste) delicious esculent vegetable called 

ps. Now Mr. G. had a notion that pars- 

nips were much improved in flavor by remaining 
in the groand over winter, and Mr. H. was of 
the contrary opinion. This at first was but the 
subject of good natured debate, but unfortunate- 
ly, as is often the case, this discussion, began in 
humor, soon excited the ugly passions; and 

want of other and better excitement, this un- 
lucky difference of opinion was often the subject 


| But this saying of Christ, continually stared him 


of conversation and contention. Soon their 


i i ; his 
wives took sides, each with her spouse, aud t 

gave new life and energy 10 the warfare, and 
rendered the contest mure pregnant and furious; 
until another family settled near them, when 
each took to proseliting. or electioneering, or en- 


ing the new family ; L 
she eened: question. Thus it was with every 


eeding settler, until the population of the 
soenship nambering perhaps fifty souls, when 
ail intercourse between the two original settlers 
ceased, and much of their time was spent in en- 
endeavors to make each other appear odious in 
the eyes of their neighbors; for, as will doubt- 
less be supposed, this parsnip war_ was like all 
other wars, whether national or individual: when 
once declared the parties are enemies upon all 
points or subjects. The blood of their children 
was also impregnated with ‘‘spring dug’’ and 
‘*fall dug’? parsnips, and they too, like young 
heroes, espoused the cause of their sires, and 
entered the list with ‘hard names and threaten- 
ing words,”’ and often clubs, fists, anfl finger- 
nails were called into requisition. In short, 
there was a settled and bitter hatred between 
these two families, and a disposition to injure 
each other to the extent of their ability, and 
their-diabolical feelings were transmitted in ail 
their strength and malignity, to the next genera- 
tion, and the next, and so on to the present.— 
As I was ‘‘raised”’ in the same neighborhood, I 
had, when a boy, many opportunities of seeing 
the bitter fruits of this seed of discoid, which 
was sown one hundred and fifty years ago. I 


the present G. and H., and witnessed many a 
battle between the boys, and heard many a slan- 
derous and defamatory remark from the girls — 
Forty years ago some of the hoys of both fami- 
lies were considerably intemperate; and I have 
heard my father say that the battles between 
them, when intoxicated, were most bloody and 
brutal, and once or twice came near ending in 
manslaughter. 

Their parsnip predilections influenced them in 
almost every thing they did. No minister who 
harvested his parsnips in the fall received the 
support, or bad for hearers, any of the G. fami- 
ly; and no candidate for office, guilty of the 
same offence, would count on their votes, how- 
ever unexceptionable he might be in other re- 
spects, and vice versa. The cattle, sheep or 
fow]s of one that trespassed upon the other was 
sorely abused and maltreated; and, as for dogs, 
each effectually resolved that the other should 
not keep such an animal. Many and protracted 
were the law suits that grew out of this state of 
things; and as was said at the commencement of 
this, it is estimated that twenty thousand dollars 
would hardly pay their cost. lL, remember the 
occasion of two of the trivial suits, Which I will 
mention, both of which occurred about twelve 
years ago. The road upon which Mr. H. cart- 


side of the line of Mr. G.; and as H. was guing 
for a load of wood, one day, there wasa small 
tree, about as large as a man’s wrist, which 
was ‘rooted’ upon the land of G., but which 
leaned over that of H., and obstructed his way. 
He accordingly cut it off, and was prosecuted 
by G., and fined one cent, and of course had to 
pay the costs, which amounted to six or seven 
dollars more. 
the son of G., respecting his (H.'s) cult, induc- 
ed him to go into his field, and examine him; and 


his cent, and obliged G. to pay a bill of costs. 
Thus matters stood until about ten years ago, 
wherfthe typhus fever entered the family of Mr. 





death's door, and carried his wife quite through 
It. 
was attacked. He was much attached to his 

wife, and felt her loss severely; and this togeth- 
er with the probability of his owa speedy disso- | 
lution, led him to review his previous life, and 

compare his conduct with the requirements of | 
that God before whom he expected soon to stand. | 
This investigation alarmed him, and led him to | 
cry heartily and almost franticly for pardon.— 





in the face, whichever way he turned: ‘If re | 
from the heart, forgive not these who have} 
trespassed against you, neither will your Heav- 
enly Father forgive you your trespasses.”’ This 
was the hardest condition of all, if it required 
him to furgive and love Mr. H. from the heart. 
But after a desperate struggle he was enabled 
to do it, and desired much to see H. anid tell 
him so; but Ae would not be persuaded to visit 
him, even when he was apparently on the bed of 
death. 


Mr. H. 
ual strength, he walked to the grave of his wife. 
She was interred in a small burying ground at 


When he had near: y recovered his us- | 


It was early in the month of November, and 
about 10 o'clock in the morning, that he stood 
by his wife’s grave for the first time since her 
burial. All that part of the mountain visible 
from the place where he stood, was well cover- 
ed with oaks; and the river was partly visible, 
and partly concealed by the same noble and yel- 
low-leafed trees. The wind howled mournfully 
through the forest, and occasionally whirled the 
leaves in wild confusion. Children and squirrels 
within hearing, but out of sight, were gathering 
acorns, and merrily chattering,with feelings that 
contrasted gloomily with his own; and from the 
distant and partially visible river, whose waves 
giistened in the bright autumnal sun, there came 
frequently the shrill sound of the boatman’s 
voice as he called to his distant fellow, accom- 
panied by the melancholy and monotonous sound 
of the oar. Everything around him was calcu- 
lated to excite an indescribable melancholy; and 
fancying that the departed and disembodied 
spirit of his mach loved wife, had returned, and 
was communing with his own incarnated soul, 
his thoughts and affections were raised towards 
heaven, and he felta new and strong desire to 
quit the earth immediately and forever—a desire 
which would have taken entire possession of his 
soul, had it not begotten, or brought with it, as 
a fellow tenant, an earvest desire to do some- 
thing to fit others for an abode in the Heavens. 
While indulging these reflections, a cry of 
one apparently in keen distress fell upon his ear. 
Hastening to the spot from whence the noise ap- 
peared to come, he there found a little boy, the 
son of Mr. H., who had fallen from atree and 
broken his legs and two ribs. The boy was 
alone, and, atthe time of the accident, out of 
the hearing of every one except Mr. G., who fol- 
lowing the impulse $f the feelings, excited by 
his meditations at his wife’s grave, he took the 
boy in his arms, carried him to his parents; and, 
for the first time in his life, entered the house of 
Mr. H. Laying the child down, he informed 
its parents of the accident, how it happened, and 
what influence induced him to bring him home. 
He deplored the enmity that had existed be- 
tween them,—acknowledged that he had often- 
est been in the wrong—begged forgiveness for 
the past, and expressed in strong but affecting 
language, a determination, for the future, to do 
nothing to Mr. H., his family or anything that 
was his, but what he would have others do to 
him; and if Mr. H. continued to hate and abuse 
him, he would forgive him and do him good, as 
he hoped to be forgiven by God, and made _par- 
taker of the good things prepared, for those who 
love and serve him. He then offered Mr. H. 
his hand, which was accepted with feelings 
whose only utterance was tears. Mr. H. then 
went into another room and returned with a pa- 
per in his hand, which he gave to G., and which 
proved to be a warrant he had that morning pro- 
cured with which to arrest the son of G., a 
young man about twenty years old, and who 
had, as was clearly proved, during the sickness 
of his father, stolen a. large number of carpen- 
ter’s tools from the shops of H. 
The kind act done by G. to his little boy, 
(who was his idol,) and the kind and truthful 
words he had spoken, melted his hard heart, and 
he dropped the action against his son before it 
was fairly taken up, Thus a young man was 
saved from the states prison, cet a life of infamy 
and crime, (he has been a respectable man ever 
since,) and two as bitter and implacable enemies 
as ever lived probably, were made warm-heart- 
ed and true-hearted friends, through the influ- 
ence of one kind action. This the arguments 
and entreaties of friends and neighbors had en- 
tirely.failed to accomplish. ‘There is something 
in the nature of man that cannot long hold out 
against kindness; but fight and abuse him, and 








ith all the power they possessed, to | ~ 
anager — to their own side of 


attended the same school with the children of 


ed his fuel, from his woodland, Jay close along | 


Again, H.., in a conversation with | 


then presented him for trespass, and got back | 


G. and brought him and some of children near to | 


the foot of a mountain near the Kennebec river. | 


he will fight back again, as long as life lasis.— 
| Thus Ary that n+ doctrine of Christ, ‘*re- 
turn good for evil,” is founded in true philoso- 


hy. 
: Milford, (Hopedale,) Mass., 1846. 
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LYING. 


Lying is an injury to others. When we lead 
another person to believe what is not true, we 
give him a cause for wrong action or wrong 
feeling, or a train of wrong thoughts, and are 
therefore injuring him. ; 

And we are dving an injury to society, too ; for 
society is built upon the supposition that people 
will speak truth to each other ; and, therefore, ev- 
ery untruth spoken by us, is af effort at loosening 
the foundations of society, and of, consequently, 
bringing misery upon others. ‘Therefore, all ly- 
ing is a breach of this law for man’s spirit—the 
law of love. 

A little boy whom I knew, not long ago, told 
a lie; and nobody in the world but himself 
knew that it was an untruth. He thought him- 
self perfectly safe, because nobody knew, or 
could know, that it was a lie, but himself. But 
now, suppose this little boy had gone all alone, 
where nobody could possibly see him, or ever 
know of the act, and had there, all alone, thrust 
his finger into a hot fire; would he not have 
been burnt? Would not his finger have been 
burnt, just as much as if all the world had been 
looking at him? Surely it would. And why? 
Why, because it is one of God's laws that fire 
shal} burn a finger put into it, and this law oper- 
ates in all places, and whether we put the finger 
into it publicly or in secret. Just so, my young 
friend, the law for the spirit, the great law of 
love, operates upon us, everywhere, whether 
alone or in public; and we can no more escape 
from it than we can escape from the law about 
the fire burning us, by doing anything secretly. 
No matter how we tell an untiuth—should the 
knowledge of it be forever confined to ourselves 
—still this law for the spirit is there upon us, in 
all the deep secrecy of our hearts, and the law 
will have its course, just as certainly as the laws 
for the body will have theirs. 

Litde John T came late to school, a 
few days ago. He had started from home early 
enough, but he played by the way; and when 
| he got to school, and found himself late, he gave 
some false excuse for it. Hetold an untrath.— 
He thought himself safe, because nobody knew, 
or probably would know, that it was an untruth, 
but himself. But in telling this untruth, he 

had done an injury to the teacher, to the school, 
{and tothe whole country; for, as 1 said just 
| now, society is built upon the supposition that 
| people will speak the truth to each other, and 
every untruth is consequently an effort at break- 








ling up the foundations of society, and filling the 
| country with confusion and misery. John, there- 
| fore, in this untruth, broke this gréat Jaw for 
the spirit of man, the law of love. He thought 
| himself safe, because nobody knew of the lie but 
|himself? No, he is not ; for this law goes down 
into our hearts,gnd reaches our thoughts aud 
wishes and designs. Look at John, now, as be 
|sits in his place in school. There is a Jvad on 
| his heart. Look in his face. The clear, open, 
| happy expression of his eyes, and of his counte- 
j} done a wrong thing. 
‘estimation, and in his self-respect. 


| other scholars, should discover what he has done. 
| He starts with dread at every look of the teach- 


Mrs. G, died a few days before her husband fae fearing that he has at last got hold of the 


truth; and when he goes home, instead of lov- 


|ing to be with his parents, and to hear their kind 


voices, he will fear to be near them, Jest they 
should question him about the school. There is 
a thorn in his heart ; a serpent is stinging him. 
‘*A wounded spirit, who can bear it?’ John 
is unhappy. He has broken the law of love. 
But the mischief does not perhaps end here. 
Tf he succeeds in this lie, and is not discovered, 
very probably it will encourage him to tell 
another and greater one, and this may encourage 


| him to tell a greater still, each lie bringing suf- 
ferings of spirit with it; and thus, many a per-} 


| son has ended with being a confirmed rogue and 
nuisance to society, and, in his heart, a most 
wretched being, full of remorse, of self-contempt 
and of self-loathing, and also full of new wicked- 
ness, all the effects of one secret, lie at the be- 
ginning. He thought at the outset that he was 








However, during his convalescence he | safe, because nobody kne a the lie but himself ; 
had an opportunity to prove the reality of the| but he was not safe. ‘There is no safety or hap- 
change in his feelings, and of gaining access to | PM€SS but in keeping the law of love. 


Suppose now, at the outset, that little John, 


| instead of telling the lie, or just after telling it, 


had gone to the teacher and told him jest how 
the matter was, acknowledging all his fault.— 
This would be acting according to the law of 
fove. Now, the teacher might punish him for 
| his fault; but I tell you, my young friend, John 
| would sit down on his seat with a light and hap- 
| py heart, in consequence of this last act of his. 
| He would no longer have the load of the secret 
lie on his heart. He would no longer have any 
fears. His eye would be clear and bright; his 
| fuee would be open, and the happy expression of 
| his countenance would show the happiness with- 
in his heart. He would be happy in school, 
happy in the approbation of his own feelings, 
happ:, in knowing that he had the approval of his 
teacher and the respect of the scholars; and he 
would be happy, on going home, to meet again 
his parents and brothers and sisters. He would 
x acting now in agreement withthe law of love, 
and the law would be taking care of him in re- 
turn, and would be spreading its happy influences 
all through his heart. 

Let no one think that he can eseape from this 
law by doing a thing in secret. It reaches us 
everywhere ; and when our actions or our feel- 
ings are shut out from every human eye, this 
law is just as much upon us, and just as much 
in exercise, as if the whole world were looking 
atus. We cannot escape from it, though we 
may escape all human observation. The Jaw is 
everywhere ; in the dark as well as in the light ; 
in secret, as well as in public places ; is In the 
depth of ovr hearts and through our whole be- 
ing, and takes hold of all our acts and thoughts 
and feelings, however secret. No more, let me 
repeat it, can we expect to avoid its exercise, 
by flying to secrecy and concealment, than a 
person, who in a secret place should put his fin- 
gef into the fire, would escape being burnt, be- 
cause he is doing it secretly. [Steele's Moral 
Philosophy. 





OUR PREACHERS DIE YOUNG. 
FACTS GIVEN. 


There is a moral sublimity in the death of a 
godly young minister. He has looked upon a 
perishing world with unutterable emotion. .He 
has applied himself with vigor to secure that 
preparation, which will enable him to execute 
manfully bis great Master's misson. His heart 
has beat with almost impatient desire, to engage 
in a work so noble and ‘godlike. But to be 
stricken down when just entering upon the arena 
of active life, or in the prime of middle life, with 
all one’s plans unaecomplished, and calmly, and 
joyfully quit his work at his Father's bidding, re- 
quire the fullest sanctification of our natures.— 
It is a cross to die so soon. But our Savior has 
wisely adapted his agencies to meet the peculiar 
circumstances of all. Men of every age, and of 
every natural temperament, are demanded. We 
need the fire of youth, and the council of gray 
hairs. We need the startling impetuosity of 
first love, and the even teno: of matured experi- 
ence. ‘The acute divine, skilled in all the dia- 
lectics of the schools, able to detect the deepest 
fallacies, and present truth in her clearest, love- 
liest forms —the meek, the sympathizing preach- 
er, who makes another's woes his own, and 
loves to pour consolation into the heart of the 
afflicted , and the son of thunder who storms the 
citadel of the heart, and brings God’s truth di- 
rectly to bear upon the conscience—all have 
their appropriate spheres. But reasoning in the 
abstract, high impassioned, religious feeling, re- 
ligion in the sunshine, will not do all the work. 
We need the sufferer, the youthful sufferer, to 
give a practical exhibition of the virtues of our 
holy religion. One object of the preacher is, to 
move the heart; but this cannot always be done 
ben eloquence of the tongue. We need the 
eloquence of the sunken eye, the pallid cheek, 








nance, has left him. He is conscious of having | 
He has fallen in his own | 
He is filled | 
| with fears, lest his teacher or parents, or the | 





the emaciated form, and of the fevered brain, to 
move every heart. When the brow of the im- 
mediate death-doomed is irradiated with joyful 
hope—when the highest inspirations of the 
youthful heart are satiated by the prospect of 


-the crown of glory, the infidel will cease cav- 


illing, and acknowledge the superior excellence 
of the religion of the Gospel. 

These thoughts have been suggested by ex- 
amining the ages of those who have finished 
their pilgrimage among us. 

From 1773 to 1845, seven hundred and thirty- 
seven ministers have fallen in the itinerant 
work. From the ages of 20 to 25, 41 have fall- 
en asleep. 

25 to 35, 203 
35 to 45, 121 


45 to 60, 88 
60 to 70, 42 
70 ty 80, 35 
80t0 91, 9 


Nearly one-half of all whose ages are given 
in the minutes, have fallen under thirty years of 
age. How short is the life of a Methodist itin- 
erant! If life so soon will close, how zealous 
shduld he be wio has his heart fixed on the 
world’s conversion. ‘Still more strikingly shall 
we be impressed, when we look at the compar- 
atively few years which our glorified ministers 
spent in the travelling convection. We have 
ascertained, very nearly, the time spentin the 
itinerancy of six hundred and seventy-two minis- 


ters. The following tables will show the re- 
sults: 
Those from 2 to 5 years in the itinerancy, 199 
5 to 12, 
12 to 25, 129 
25 to 40, 90 
40 to 50, 32 
50 to 61, 13 


Nearly two-thirds have died within twelve 
years after entering the itinerancy. It is not 
our design to inquire into the cause of the prema- 
ture failure of our ministers, but such is the fact, 
and it shows the importance of energy and ar- 
dent devotion in the cause of God. It was a re- 
mark of the beloved Janes, that ministers ought 
not to rust out, nor to wear out, but to burn out. 
May we catch more fully the spirit of our fathers, 
and become burning and shining lights. 

Mewmarket, N. H. O. C. Baker. 


[Herald and Journal. 





WHISKEY AND THE MONKEY. 


During a recent series of meetings in New 
York city, one of the delegates from the Balti- 
more Temperance Society related the follow- 
ing : 

Mr. Pollard concluded the meeting. He said 
he was a kind of old Blucher to bring up the 
rear. So much had been said, he scarce knew 
what to talk about. In his drinking days he was 
the companion of a man down in Anne Arundel 
County, who had a monkey, which he valued at 
a thousand dollars. We always took him out on 
our chesnut parties. He shook off all our chest- | 
nuts for us, and when he could not shake them | 
off, he would go to the very end of the limb and} 
knock them off with his fist. This was great 
sport for us. One day we stopped at a tavern 
and drank freely. About half a glass of whis- 
key was left, and Jack took the glass and drank 
itallup. Soon he was merry, skipped, hopped, 
danced and set us ail in a roar of laughter. Jack | 
was drunk. We all agreed, six of us, that we 
would come to the tavern next day and get Jack 
drunk again, and have sport all day. I ealledin 
the morning at my friend’s house. We went out 
for Jack. Instead of being as usual on his box, 
he was not to be seen. We Jooked inside and 
he was crouched up in a heap, Come out here, 
said his master. Jack came out on three legs, 
his paw on his head. Jack had the headache. 
I knew what was the matter with him. He felt 
just as I had felt many a morning. Jack was 
sick and couldn’t go. So we put it off three 
days. 

We then met, and while drinking, a glass was 


Mechanical and Dental- Surgery. 
Teeth at Cost, until March 1, 1847! 
OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


ton Street, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


roe the purpose of introducing moré extensively in 
many important respects, an entire new mode of 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on eo the 
merits of which, it is confidently believed wi 1 be 
found to greatly exceed the usual method of preparin 
them, the subscriber has been induced to offer suc 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
Pe ge generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 
al value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared expressly 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring that whic 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. ‘The difficulties to he overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this i. and it isnot possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the plate in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and alter being retain- 
ed there afew days, it belo impossible to remove 
them, will invariably become oflensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. ‘There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber's office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 


Up to March!, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will |- 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the tceth may be 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that es been Worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. Al] other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, gc, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithful, and 








provided for Jack. But where was he! Skulk- 
ing behind the chairs. Come here, Jack, said | 
his master, and drink, holding out the glass to 
him. Jack retreated, as the door opened he} 
shpt out, and in a moment wag on the top of the | 


house. His master got a gun and pointed it at | 
him. A monkey is much afraid of a gun. | 


Jack slipped over the back side of the roof. His 
master then got two guns and planted one on 
each side of the house, when the Munkey seeing 
his bad predicament, at once whipped up on the | 
chimney and down in one of the flues, holding | 
on by his fore paws. ‘That man kept that Mon- 
key twelve years and could never get him to 
taste one drop of whiskey. The beast had 
more sense than a man who has ap immortal 
sou! and thiaks himself the first, and ought to 
think himself the best of all creation. 





John Foster said two very witty things.—On 
being told that the Emperor Alexander was a 
pious man, he said, “Yes, very pious, no doubt 
he said grace before he swallowed Poland.’ 
On being shown some worsted work, in which 
red was the predominant tint, he said it was 
red with the blood of murdered time. 





Provivence. I asked an honest hermit once 
in Italy, how he could venture to live alone, in 
asingle cottage on the top of a mountain, a 
mile from any other habitation’ He replied 
that Providence was his very next door neigh- 
bor. 





IMMENSE STOCK 
—OKr— 


GEN 'LEMEN’S 


WEARING APPAREL 


SIMMONS & CO’S 
ONE PRICE 


CLOTHING DEPOT! 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 


500 Surtouts......-- &2-to 20| 600 Dress Coats. ..%5 to 18 
600 Over Sacks,. ...3 to J8| 400 Frock do,.......5to 18 
200 Siberian and Codington | 5000 pairs Pants....1,50 to 6 
Oaths 205.008 6 to 14 {| 4000 Vests ........50¢ to $5 

300 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- | 2000 Shirts. ......-. 50 to 2 50 
touts..........5 te 10 | 2000 prs Drawers. .37 to 1 50 

400 Pilot do do...2.75 to 16 | 2000 Under Shirts. 37 to 1 50 
2000 Tweed Frocks and 200 fine Cloth Cloaks...... 
7 to 20 

5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
4,50 to 5,25 


Backs ... 006.6008 
500 Felting Sacks and 8 
LOUIS. coe eeveeds 5 to® 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
8 to 6 


BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 
SURTO 


8, 





In large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 
variety of 


RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—aAND— 


CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKA CE 
OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING 


And at Lower Prices than can be found at any es- 
tablishment in this city. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 

BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 
GARMENTS MADE To ORDER, in v.e most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 
DEALERs 1y CLoruine will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
lions, as we will give them BARGAINS. 


John Simmons. & Company, 


§G-UP-49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 





j80 BOSTON. tf 


scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and adyise gratis: All op- 
erations warranted. 

Carved work in block for whole and half sets wil] 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

8. STOCKING, Surgeon Deniist. 


July 29, 1546. 6m 





7 MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 
for February. 
CONTENTS. 


Present Condition of the Religious World. 

Alone. 

Memories. 

Childhood’s Mission. 

Christ’s Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. 

Love mightier than Force. 

The Calendar. 

The New Planet; or, an Analogy between the Per- 
turbations of Matter and Spirit—A Sermon, by Rev. C. 
A. Bartol. 

‘*«Nachruf.”’ 

Sympathy. 

The first Sacrifice. 

Editor’s Collectanea. ITV. 

There must be Something Wrong. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

The Prevention of Pauperism. 

The Associationists. 

Important if true. 

Irish Protestant Society. 


Foreign. 
Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 
ton street. {6 





1S47 THIS DAY PUBLISHED—LOR- 
e ING’S STATE REGISTER, or Record 
Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, Members of 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Churches, Colleges, 


Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 


Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 31 Iu- 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroads; United States 
Officers of Army, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846, Oregon 
Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, Cizy Offi- 
cers of Boston, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury and Cam- 
bridge; Free-Masons and Odd Fellows, London Banks 
aod Bankers, Households of English Royal Families, 
300 Commissioners of this and other States. 

JAMES LORING, Publisher, 

132 Washington Street. 





j23 
W EMORIA TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
i ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including Numbers, Historical Dates, 
Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, Proper 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Em- 
bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern Times. To 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand 
years of past time and time to come Adapted to the 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Jolinson. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved. Price, fifty cents. 

Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a copy of the work gratis, | 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 

PUBLIC LECTURE. 

Mr I. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, Jannary 12th, 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition 
of the advantages of his system to the public generally, 
and its adaptation to Common School instruction. 

A young lad will be present, who will answer any 
one of six thousand questions from the ** Memoria Tech- 
nica,’’ when propounded at random by the andience.— 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 
evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, and 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 
deemed impracticable. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION, 

As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 
the system, each person in attendance will use a copy 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 
essary ticket of admission to the leccure. 


j9 L. D. JOHNSON. 





HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice§ 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first authority. 

ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of the iast ‘T'en Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register, 14 
Water street. apll 








EMOIR OF SWAIN. This day published ««Me- 

moir of Robert Swain,” one volume 16:0. By 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite 
School street. d26 





CRIPTURE PROOFS. — Scriptural Proofs and 
Scriptural Iustrations of Unitarianism, by John 
Wilson; third edition, revised and enlarged. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. j23 





HE SILENT PASTOR. Will shortly be publish- 
ed, ‘The Silent Pastor,’ or consolation for the 
sick, by Rev. Thomas Sadler, 1 vel. 18mo. JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
Street. j30 








NEW GOODS, 


DANIELL & co., 
201 Washington Str ee 


Have received our Fall supply of New Goons 
we would invite our customers and the public te 
call and examine our assortment, which is r 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city. 


DRESS SILKS. 


We have a beautiful assortment of Ricu CoLorep 
SiLks for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 

Buiack Sivks, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish. 

Buive Brack S11ks that are warranted not to spot. 


CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 

And every other kind of Dress Goods. e 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 


In our Shaw! Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 


THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR, 


These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 


EMBOSSED 


PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 
Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 


wanted for family use. 
CLOAK GOODS, 


Of all the new styles, particularly PLALDS, in great va- 
riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
ol0 is&oseop3m 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NewLy Srereotypep Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denominatfon,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issaed—one 
with the text as heretofore, for ase where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns.: 

‘The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collee- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young:) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfieid, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 








AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA 
Litton: carr. This aseral ana SR INIEC- 
for administering injections, js highly 
proved by Physicians and others who have used it. Th 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis. 
tant. The can be disconnected, and it makeg 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We manufacture 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 


and | ways on hand. From numerous certificates we select 


the following. . 
Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 
1 


‘. : Oct 26, 
I regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
it will come into general use.” 
a Bee H. G. Oris. 
as 7 ee rome vat ae practitioner says:— 

. co i ’ 
think may have occasion Roary rages — 
fom Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 

a a ee I recommend the Chair of L. V. 

lodipes , attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the Dest conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 


w. 

Satan, Nov 20, 1846. M. Cornett, M. D. 

rom Dr Henry 8. Lee, 

I have examined the tijaction Calta Badger 
and consider it a very couvenient apparatus for a ek 
room, as it combines the advantages of administerin 
enema, and of a stool and sitting chair; and 1 take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical prac- 

Henry S. Leg, M.D. 


titioners. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 

Medical Chair, We have at our office an Injection 
( _ The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
unportant items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the inj ting ap- 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and night, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
hair cloth. It will be very convenient for sea voyages. 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our office 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 

_No 175 Tremont street} opposite Tremont House. 

jo eoptMy8 





HE CHILD’S FRIEND for January 1847. No. 
4, vol 7. Edited by Mrs Eliza Lee Follen. 
CONTENTS. 

Letter fourth, to a young Friend. 
The Birth Day. 
The Sister of Charity. 
Sorrows of War. 
A Fact. 
Nymphiadia—The Court of the Fairy. 
True Courage, continued. A 
A mother’s Gift—The Bible. 
This work has now reached the 7th volume. It will 
be continued on the same plan as;heretofore ; several val- 
uable writers have promised their aid as contributors, 
which it is hoped will make the work more interesting 
and acceptable to its readers, and be the means of ex- 
tending the circulation. . 
Published the first of every month at $1.50 fer an- 


um. 
§ The back volumes of the work, neatly bound, for 
sale at the subscription price. 
L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 
t2 118 Washington street. 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W._W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. n, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
NS) nd David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. ¥V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 


HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
Crossy & Nicnots, No. 118 Washington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents; 
—AMONG WHICH ARE— 





Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, Opal, ea Rose of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 





wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, “Medfield, Lancaster ,Cheln 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester,"N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Il]; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., m 

o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


T ' . . ’ 
Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged. 
& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., have in 
* progress, a new stereotype edition of ‘‘Webster’s 
American Dictionary,”’ to appear as early as practica- 
ble the coming season. 
[From Burritt’s Christian Citizen.] 

**We would advise all who are about to purchase a 
complete vocabulary of our ‘mother-tongue, to wait and 
examine, before they purchase, this cheap, and beauti- 
ful and convenient edition cf Dr Webster, the merit and 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive 
at the first glance.”’ 

[From the C.ncord (N. H.) Statesman.) 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass., a ‘Specimen ofg new stereo- 
type edition now in progress, of Dr Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language.”’ It is elegant- 
ly executed, and the whole work, which is to be like it, 
will, when finished, be one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued from the American press. The paper is 
fine, white and firm, and the type new. There are three 
colunns ona page, surrounded by a double marginal 
line, which gives the page a particularly neat ana fin- 
ished appearance. The whole is to be comprised in one 
volume, crown quarto. Among the advantages of this 
over former editions, are the addition of several thous- 
and words,—a_ thorough revision of the whole work by 
Prof. Goodrich of Yale College,—the insertion of the 
key to the pronunciation at the bottom of every page, 
(very convenient,)—tables of Greek and Latin proper 
names, Scripture do, and Geographical do, (the last is 
a great desideratum,) and a Memoir of Dr Webster.— 
The first edition of the Dictionary, in 2 vols. quarto, 
cost $20; the second, in 2 vols 8vo, cost $13,50. This, 
which is the original work unabridged, with the avove- 
named improvements, is to cost only $6. Undoubted- 
ly it will be by far the cheapest Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever published. Of its merits we need, of 
course, say nothing. It is now very generally received 
as the standard of our mother tongue. The publishers 
state it is now in progress, and will be published during 
the coming season. 

§$-Specimens may be seen at the principal book- 
stores. tF2 n28 








EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
N ICAL. CROSBY & NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruo- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inc uiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of*In ustry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent contribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 
MANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New ‘Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. me 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev I. B. Fox. ; 
Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. asi 
C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued, a new 


stereotype edition.” The Sun ny Bchool Singinn Seok, 
Ministry ue Christ, 








E. L. White, 3d edition. 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 8d edition. A Scripture Catechisin 
of the Christian. Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 

{Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. . 118 Washington street. 

my2 is6tostf 





HRISTIAN UNION. A Discourse preached be- 
fore the First Congregational Society in Kingston, 
November 26th, 1846. at Me R. Pope, ‘hints, 
ter of the Society. Publis t. 
_ For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. 3t * j16 








OOKING UPWARDS, or Devotional Exercises, 
Ld for the use of ¥ Persons, by Charles Willbe- 
loved, with an introduction by Rev James W. Thomp- 
son, of Salem, 81 cents. 


ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 
Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 

ELeGaytiy IntustratED Works.  Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &e. 

Juvenite Works. Every variety of books for 
children of all ages, and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son. 

MiscELLANEOuS Books. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, Channing’s 
Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention. 

Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, «118 Wash- 
ington street. tf di2 





KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 
No, 4832 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OProsITE ELIOT STREET.) 


VARIETY 
AND 
Woooden Ware Establighment, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 
OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 


WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 


Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, with a general assort- 
ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 

§G> All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. ltisl2o0s 010 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gren. SECRETARY, 
at 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


| C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 


distribution. janl7 











JOHN S. BODEN, 

SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 

Saits made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. - 


f18 osly 





YCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
NO. 2. The present number contains 24 beautiful 
wood cuts and furnishes specimens of the writings and 
lives of upwards of fifty authors. Among which are Spen- 
cer, Southwell, Danhéle; Fairfax, Wotton, Shakespeare, 
Donne, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Brown, 
Quarles, Herbert, Cartwright, Lovelace, Randolph, 
Scott, Maitland, Montgo uery, James VI, Ear! of Ster- 
ling. Drummond, Buchan, Johnston, Marlow, etc. 
i 


vere has been but one continued voice from the press 
in the highest degree 


in regard to thi k, and that 7. 
a a> dogo, 00 ber will well sugtain its 


commendatory—the present num ya oe 
high character, and as the work prog esses, It wil 
found constantly increasing in interest. Just published 
by ULD KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

jo 3w 59 Washington street. 








N CURED. Six Lectures on the 
Dymus a hy roe and Causes, Prevention and 
Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, Asthma, and Diseases 
of the Heart; on the Laws of Longevity; and on the 
mode of preserving male and female health to an Hun- 
dred Years; with 28 Illustrations, by Samuel Sheldon 
Fitch, A. M., M. D.; 1 vol 12mo, price 50 cents. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. jié ; 








DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 





“Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. 3t j23 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 
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